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Papers Trace CIA Efforts to Recruit BanirSadr 


By Scott Armstrong 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — In Aug- 
nst, 1979, a couple of months be- 
fore militants seized the United 
States Embassy in Tehran, a tall, 
slim man, slightly gray at the 
temples, would come out the 
front door of the Tehran Inter- 
continental Hotel and walk to a 
nearby street called Amir Abad. 

If anyone checked, the 
passport and credit cards in his 
pocket would identify him as 
william A. Foster, a U.S. busi- 
nessman based in Europe and 
representing Carver Associates, 
a Philadelphia consul tine firm. 
If authorities checked with Phil- 
adelphia, Don Meads, president 
of Carver Associates, was pre- 
pared to vouch for Mr. Foster. 

Only Mr. Foster was not quite 
real. Mr. Meads knew him as 
Guy W. Rutherford, a CIA offi- 
cer who was provided “deep cov- 
er” by Carver Associates. In 
fact, he was not Mr. Rutherford. 
His real name is Vernon A. Cas- 
sin, a now-retired CIA officer 
who was active in Middle East 
for nearly two deo- 


Embassy Documents Say Agent Offered Large Tees 9 


The script was written at CIA 
headquarters in Langley, Va^ 
and, half a world away m Iran, 


the players followed their parts 
faithfully. 

To newspaper readers in the 
United States, Abolhassan Bani- 
Sadr may have been known only 
as another revolutionary leader 
who spouted anti-U.S. rhetoric 
in tune with Iris leader, Ayotol- 
lahRuhollah Khomeini. 

To the CIA, Mr. Bani-Sadr 
seemed a promising recruit. 

Initial Contact 

At an intersection, Mr. Cassia 
was picked up in a sedan driven 
by a man he knew by the code 

nnmi». of P ar^nin Paqiifn was 

Thomas Ahem, the CIA station 
chief in Tehran. Mr. Cassia de- 
livered the message that Langley 
wanted to hear The initial con- 
tact had been made to cultivate 
and reenrit Mr. Bani-Sadr. 
prominent leader of the 15-mem- 
ber Revolutionary Council, as 
an informer or agent 

Identified in cable traffic only 
as “SDLure-1,” Mr. Bani-Sadr 
ostensibly would be “hired” as a 
paid consultant to Carver Asso- 
ciates, but the real purpose 
would be to secure an extremely 
well-placed source in the revolu- 


tion. In time, Mr. Bani-Sadr was 
elected president of Iran. 

Mr. Ahem cabled the results 
to CIA headquarters: “Although 
the meeting was brief, there were 
a sufficient number of indicators 
to suggest that there may be an 
opening to obtain subject’s co- 
operation.” 

These precise details of a ma- 
jor spy enterprise were derived 
from ClA documents. For 
months, the documents contain- 
ing the details of the operation 
have been available to anyone in 
Tehran willing to purchase a set 
of 13 volumes of U.S. secret doc- 
uments. 

Hundreds of highly sensitive 
documents were captured and 
reconstructed after the 1979 em- 
bassy takeover and then pub- 
lished in paperback with com- 
mentaries rn Per sian for popular 
consumption. 

The Tehran documents, most 
of which have been authenticat- 
ed by U.S. sources, provide U.S. 
estimates of the regime of the 
late shah, Mohammed Reza 
P ahlav i, the f undamentalis t 
forces the toppled him and the 
struggle to preserve U.S. influ- 
ence in Iran. 


When a free-lance journalist, 
William Worthy, returned from 
Tehran in December, Customs 
officers in Boston seized one set 
shipped by him, contending that 
the reprinted documents were 
stolen government property, but 
the journalists had shipped other 
copies to the United States. 
They tnaHa these available to 
The Washington Posl 

Did the ClA succeed in its ef- 
fort to recrui. the future presi- 
dent of revolutionary Iran? No, 
says Mr. Bani-Sadr, now in exile 
in Paris, although he confirms 
that an offer was made. 

The captured documents de- 
scribe three meetings between 
Mr. C«cgin and Mr. Bani-Sadr, 
but do not indicate that the CIA 
ever paid him anything. None or 
the American participants in the 
episode would respond to re- 
quests to interviews. The CIA 
declined to comment. 

After the embassy takeover it 
took the Iranian militan ts many 
months to son out the captured 
papers and piece together hun- 
dreds of documents that had 
been shredded by embassy 
staffers in the final hocus of the 
assault on Nov. 4, 1979. 


Then the militant students 

had to translate the papers and 
figure out the coded m eanin g s . 
By the spring of 1981, when Mr. 
Bani-Sadr was the moderate 
president of Iran battling radical 
clerics for popular support, the 
captured U.S. documents were 
used in the political struggle 
against him 

The militant clerics claimed 
that the evidence showed that 
Mr. Bani-Sadr had agreed to ac- 
cept 51,000 a month from the 
United States, a charge that 
under mine his postion. 
Last June, fearing for his life, 
Mr. Bani-Sadr disappeared un- 
derground, and some weeks later 
he was smuggled out of the 
country to exuein France. 

In a recent interview, Mr. 
Bani-Sadr confirmed that a man 
matching the Foster-Rnthsrford- 
Cassin description tried to re- 
cruit him in the summer of 1979 
to consult on business opportu- 
nities in Iran. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr said in the in- 
terview: “1 told him, *We have a 
ministry of foreign commerce. 
Go over there and gel the infor- 
mation you need.’ As I remem- 
ber it, I don’t really remember, 
he offered me $5,000 a month.” 

Mr. Bani-Sadr says he pleaded 



AboDiassan Bani-Sadr 


that he was busy with his own 
work, but that Mr. Cassm re- 
sponded that the consulting 
would take only half an hour 
from time to time. 

“I told him $5,000 for a half 
hour, that’s corruption.” Mr. 
Bani-Sadr said in toe interview. 
“I told him to go away.” 

Although the documents do 
not confirm the accusation and 
Mr. Bani-Sadr denies it, his at- 
( Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


Police, Youths 
Battle in New 
Gdansk Clashes 


Gandhi, Pakistani Minister Agree 
On Friendship Pact Commission 


From Agency Dispatches 

NEW DELHI — Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi and the visiting 
Pakistani foreign minuter, Agha 
Shahi, agreed Sunday to farm a 
joint commission that would set 
guidelines for a lasting peace be- 
tween the two neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Mrs. Gandhi earlier offered to 
sign a friendship treaty with Paki- 
stan and pledged that India will 
never attack its neighbor. Agree- 
ment on such a pact was expected 
to take several months of diploma- 
cy between Islamabad ana New 
Delhi. 

After Sunday's meeting between 
Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Shahi; an In- 
dian spokesman said, “The prime 
minister erf India proposed and the 
foreign minister of Pakistan ac- 
cepted the establishment of an hi- 
dia- Pakistan joint commission 
which would meet periodically to 
deal with bilateral reLations.” 

The spokesman said the com- 


mission would tackle “suspicions 
and misgivings,” alluding to deep- 
rooted disputes that have festered 
since the two nations fought wars 
in 1948, 1965, and 1971. 

Mrs. Gandhi also told Mr. 
Shahi, “We regard the stability 
and strength of our neighbors as 
part of our strength,” the spokes- 
man said. 

The commission w£D deal with 
all problems in Indian-Pakistani 
relations. The two nations have re- 
strictions on bilateral communica- 
tions, travel, cultural exchanges 
and trade links. 

“Our treaty with die Soviet Un- 
ion is just what it says; it is a 
friendship treaty ” Mrs. Gandhi 
told Pakistani journalists on Satur- 
day. “We are willing to have a 
friendship treaty with you.” 

Mr. Shahi, who arrived here Fri- 
day on a four-day visit, has empha- 
sized that the negotiations were of 
s preliminary nature, with each 


side meting i-Ift rifirafinTVt of the 
other's position. 

The talks were held four months 
after Pakistan proposed that the 
two nations renounce the use erf 
force against each other. 

In her talk with the Pakistani 
journalists, Mrs. Gandhi criticized 
the manner in which Pakistan first 
proposed the agreement last year, 
saying that it was almost an after- 
thought to an announcement of 
arms purchases from (he United 
States. The proposal, she said, 
“created an i mpres sion as if India 
was the one that was waging war 
and Pakistan was making a mag- 
nificent offer." 

5?h« said that India, under the 
leadership of bo- father, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, had first made such a 
proposal in 1949. 

Mrs. Gandhi affirmed that 
“pact or no pact,” India, the victor 
of all three wars with Pakistan, 
would not attack Pakistan. 


‘ '■ -v . 



Ucfiya Vashchenko arrives at 4 Moscow hospital, where she reportetfy ended a hunger strike. 


Soviet Doctors Say Pentecostalist 
Ends Hunger Strike in Hospital 


Day of Rallies 
Calls for End 
To Polish Rule 


The Associated Ate** 

LONDON — Thousands of peo- 
ple marked Solidarity With Poland 
Day in rallies from Tokyo to Bonn 
demanding an end to martial law 
in Poland. 

Western leaders added their vi- 
deotaped voices in a U.S.-pro- 
duced television program called 
“Let Poland Be Poland,” sent 
around the world Sunday by satel- 
lite. 

Demonstrations were held Sat- 
urday in Vienna, London. Brussels 
and in several cities in West Ger- 
many. in Nottingham, England, 
and Cardiff, Wales. An estimated 
Z400 Japanese union members 
inarched m Tokyo. Ten thousand 
people gathered m Chicago to hear 
Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig Jr. denounce repression in 
Poland. 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of 
West Germany said: “With our 
friends in Europe and America, we 
demand of the Polish leadership: 
lift martial law, let the detainees go 
free, return to the national dia- 
logue with the church and with the 
elected leaders of Solidarity.” 

He was among several western 
heads of state to record messages 
to the Poland television special, 
which was produced by the U5. 
International Communications 
Agency. The entertainers Orson 
Welles, Kiik Douglas, Frank Sina- 
tra and Chariton Heston also par- 
ticipated. 

Nationwide Rallies 

In the United States, the AFL- 
QO organized Solidarity rallies in 
all 50 states, with major rallies in 
16 cities. 

The principal U.S. rally was in 
c Chicago, which has the hugest Pol- 
ish community outside Poland. An 
estimated 10,000 people turned our 
to hear speeches by Lane Kirk- 
land, the AFL-CIO president, and 
by Mr. Haig. 

Repression in Poland has “cast a 
long and dark shadow over East- 
West relations," Mr. Haig said, 
and he read the crowd a message 
from President Reagan. 

Mr. Reagan's message said: 
“There is a spirit of solidarity 

• (Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 


U.S. Studies New Ways 
To Block Gas Pipeline 


By Dan Morgan 

Washington Poa Service 

WASHINGTON — One month 
after President Reagan announced 
economic sanctions against the So- 
viet Union for its “heavy and di- 
rect responsibility for the repres- 
sion in Poland,” the administra- 
tion is studying new steps that 
could delay if not Nock the com- 
pletion of the largest single East- 
West project — the nuutibiliion 
natural gas pipeline from Western 
Siberia 10 Europe. 

A working group in the adminis- 
tration is considering an attempt 
to extend trade sanctions to Euro- 
pean companies that plan to pro- 
duce turbines, compressors and 
other equipment for the pipeline 
project under license from U.S. 
firms that are themselves forbid- 
den from providing pipeline com- 
ponents. 


U.S. officials who favor the 
tough approach acknowledge that 
cooperation from European gov- 
ernments in enforcing sanctions 
against European firms would be 
helpful, but they contend that 
there are steps that the United 
States might be able to take on its 
own to force the European compa- 
nies to comply. 

Delays in the completion of the 
new pipeline would strike the Sovi- 
et economy because Soviet plan- 
ners are counting on natural gas 
exports to provide most of the 
country’s hard currency earnings 
in the last half of tins decade, 
when oil exports are expected to 
decline. . 

The congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment concluded 
in a study just released that “gas is 
tiie key to the Soviet energy future 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 


By Thomas W. Nettcr 

The Associated Pros 

WARSAW — Police fought 
street battles with youths in 
Gdansk over the weekend in the 
first major reported outbreak of vi- 
olent protest to martial law since 
troops opened fire on striking min- 
ers shortly after the military crack- 
down began. 

The Interior Ministry said that 
eight policemen and six civilians 
were injured in the Gdansk rioting,, 
and 205 people were put in deten- 
tion and were to face summary tri- 
als. The violence occurred Satur- 
day but was not reported until 
Sunday. Telephone communica- 
tions with Gdansk are cut, and 
Western reporters are not allowed 
to travel outside Warsaw. 

Warsaw radio reported an im- 
mediate government crackdown on 
the city, with private telephone ser- 
vice cut off and civilians forbidden 
to be on the streets after 8 p.m. or 
before 5 a.m. 

The broadcast, monitored in Eu- 
ropean capitals, blamed the inci- 
dent on troublemakers taking ad- 
vantage of recent relaxations of 
some martial law restrictions — a 
move authorities had said was pos- 
able because of growing calm 
across Pdand. 

It was the worst dash reported 
in Gdansk, headquarters of the in- 
dependent labor union Solidarity, 
since force was used to put down 
violent demonstrations that erupt- 
ed there shortly after the imposi- 
tion of martial law on Dec. 13. On 
Dec. 16, state security forces 
opened fire on demonstrating min- 
ers in southern Poland, killin g sev- 
en by government accounts. The 
military government has acknowl- 
edged two other deaths in martial 
law protests. 

The PAP news agency said Sun- 
day that the Gdansk protesters 
were “inspired by propaganda of 
the American administration.” 
The radio said c riminal summary 
proceedings had been started 
against the organizers. 

.The incidents did not appear to 
be connected with sweeping food 
price increases to go into effect 
Monday, the biggest such rises in 
Poland s postwar Communist his- 
tory. 


The broadcast said that the trou- 
ble erupted when groups of young 
people failed to provoke passing 
workers in the street into a demon- 
stration. 

An Interior Ministry commu- 
nique carried by PAP said that the 
modems began outside the i-gnin 
shipyards aim appeared to spread 
or be accompanied by other inci- 
dents in the city center. 

Foreign Radios Assailed 

The state-run media have re- 
peatedly lashed out at Radio Free 
Europe, the Voice of America and 
other foreign radio stations for 
“instructing*" Poles to oppose the 
martial law authorities. 

During the melee, some protest- 
ers ignored authorities* calls for or- 
der, attempted to storm public 
buildings and “behaved aggressive- 
ly" toward police, the commu- 
nique said, adding that eaim pre- 
vailed by evening. 

It said participants shouted slo- 
gans and distributed “anti-state" 
leaflets and said the incidents 
"caused by irresponsible dements 
are a serious violation erf martial 
law decrees.” 

Warsaw radio said that authori- 
ties “have systematically undertak- 
en and introduced many moves 
which make the rigors and difficul- 
ties caused by the martial law easi- 
er. This was taken advantage of by 
the instigators of the actions, 
against the interests and the de- 
sires of the community awaiting 
stabilization and order.” 

The radio added: “The more se- 
vere regulations which have now 
been introduced express the au- 
thorities’ determination to main- 
tain calm and order, SO essential to 
our country today.” 

Authorities have said relaxation 
of martial law has been possible 
because of Poles’ compliance with 
the crackdown and have an- 
nounced that hundreds of the 
5,000 people detained have been 
released because of the order ob- 
served by the Polish society. 

[Solidarity sources said, mean- 
while. that the union leader. Lech 
Walesa, has now been officially in- 
terned but is willing to Stan talks 
with the government in the pres- 

(Contxnned on Page 2, CoL 5) 


China May Ease Stance on Taiwan Arms Sales 


By Michael Parks 

Los Angeles Times Service 

PEKING — China indicated 
Sunday that it would accept con- 
tinued sales of some U.S. arms to 
Taiwan if the United States agreed 
in return to end all sales within a 
set time. 

A commentary by the Chinese 
news agency put on the public 
record For the first time Peking's 
readiness to trade its acquiescence 
to Che limited sales that Washing- 
ton wants to continue making for a 
complete cutoff eventually. 

“Always mindful of the larger 
interests, the commentary said, 
referring to the development of 
Chinese- American strategic rela- 
tions, “China is willing to negoti- 
ate with the United States for an 
end to the sales within a time lim- 
it." 

Although the commentary in- 
sists that any sale is “indisputably 
an act of infringement of Chinn's 
sovereignty,” Peking is willing to 
give “due consideration” to Wash- 
ington, which contends that the 
United States has commitments to 
Taiwan’s security that it must 
meet. 


Such an arrangement presuma- 
bly would end the prolonged dis- 
pute between China and the Unit- 
ed States over continued U.S. 
weapons sales to the Nationalists 
an Taiwan. Pelting first proposed 
it to the Reagan administration 
three months ago when the sale of 
advanced warplanes was under 
consideration. 

The Reagan administration has 
since decided not to provide the 
sophisticated fighter-bombers 
Taiwan wanted, saying that the 
Taiwanese did not need them but 
also acknowledging that sale of the 
planes would have caused a rup- 
ture in U.S. relations with Peking. 

UjS. Concession 

That decision was a major con- 
cession to Peking, U.S. officials 
said, although there were dissatis- 
faction in Pdking with the way the 
decision was reached and dis- 
closed. 

China appears to be pressing the 
United States now for more far- 
reaching concessions — a U.S. ack- 
nowledgement that the aims sales 
are an issue of Chinese sovereignty 


and an agreement with Peking on 
eventually putting an end to them. 

That would give Peking a voice, 
if not an actual veto, in deciding 
what types of weapons the United 
States sells to Taiwan as well as 
how long the sales would continue. 

Although the Carter administra- 
tion refused to make such a con- 
cession when U.S.-Chinese rela- 
tions were normalized three years 
ago. the Reagan administration 
appears to have opened the door 
to negotiations on such an agree- 
ment. 

In response to Peking’s anger 
over the unilateral U.S. decision to 
continue selling Taiwan F-5E war- 
planes while denying it more ad- 
vanced aircraft, the united States 
said it would continue its talks 
with China on the arms sale ques- 
tion. China and some outside ob- 
servers took that to be a sign of 
U.S. willingness to negotiate a res- 
olution of the issue. 


Chinese View on Poland 

WASHINGTON (NYT) — A 
senior State Department official 
has reported to Congress that Chi- 


na has refused to cooperate with 
the United States against the Sovi- 
et Union on the issue of Poland, 
according to congressional offi- 
cials. 

John H. Holdridge, the assistant 
secretary of state for East Asian 
and Pacific affairs, told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 
closed session last week that Chi- 
nese leaders consider the turmoil 
in Poland to be an internal affair 
and noil not interfere. 

Mr. Holdridge, who recently re- 
turned from a visit to Peking, said 
the Chinese leaders made clear 
that they would not encourage any 
labor union — an allusion to Soli- 
darity, die independent Polish un- 
ion — to stand up against its gov- 
ernment because they did not wish 
to see the same thing happen in 
Chin a. 

Mr. Holdridge also told the 
committee, according to the offi- 
cials. that the Chinese insisted that 
the United States set a deadline to 
ending arms sales to Taiwan. Mr. 
Holdridge said the Reagan admin- 
istration had instructed him to 
refuse to make such a commit- 
ment. 


Fran Agency Dispatches 

MOSCOW — Soviet doctors told 
an American diplomat Sunday 
that a Peniecostaust woman who 
was hospitalized after a monthlong 
hunger strike in the UJS. Embassy 
had taken food. 

The woman, Lidiya Vashchen- 
ko, 31, was transferred Saturday 
from the embassy to Moscow’s 
Botkin Hospital after U.S. diplo- 
mats decided that embassy medi- 
cal facilities were not adequate to 
treat her. 

She and six other Pentecostalists 
— her parents and two sisters and 
another woman and her son — 
have lived in a basement room at 
the embassy for 43 months m 
hopes of being granted visas to 
leave the country. 

listed as Stable 

Miss Vashchenko and ha 
mother. Augustins, 52, stopped 
eating solid food to protest what 
they said was U.S. indifference to 
their attempts to emigrate. They 
say they are not free to practice 
their religion in the Soviet Union. 

The Botkin Hospital, used by 
foreign residents, diplomats and 
high-ranking Soviet officials, aid 
not allow U.S. consular officer 


James S treble to visit Miss Vash- 
chenko Sunday, but told him she 
was in “stable condition” and had 
aided her hunger strike, the 
spokesman said. 

“He was told she was in the in- 
tensive care unit of the hospital, 
but would be transferred to anoth- 
er unit later,” an embassy official 
said. “He was told that she had 
taken some liquids and solids.” 

1 Mrs. Vashchenko’s health has 
not deteriorated as quickly as her 
daughter’s, and there were no im- 
mediate plans to hospitalize her, 
an embassy official said. 

Psychiatric Treatment 

Mr. Struble and embassy physi- 
cian Dr. John Schadler. who ac- 
companied Miss Vashchenko to 
the hospital, were told they would 
be able to visit her Monday. 

A hospital nurse refused to dis- 
cuss the case over the telephone 
with an Associated Press reporter 
Sunday. On Saturday, a nurse said 
Miss Vashchenko bad taken tea 
and broth. 

Warren Zunmennaan, the U.S. 
charge d’affaires, said Soviet au- 
thorities had given no assurances 
about her treatment or ftiture. 

In the past, Soviet citizens who 


have managed to rush into the 
U.S. Embassy to bring their 
grievances to the attention of 
American officials have subse- 
quently been jailed or confined 10 
psychiatric cfinics by Soviet au- 
thorities. 

To guard against the latter pos- 
sibility, Dr. Schadler prepared an 
affidavit stating that in treating 
Miss Vashchenko he had found 
“no evidence of psychoses." 

Mr. Zunmennann said U.S. au- 
thorities had asked for permission 
to evacuate Miss Vashchenko to a 
hospital in the West but were 
refused. 

Miss Vashchenko and the six 
other Pentecostalists rushed into 
the embassy compound is June, 
1978. after years of efforts to leave 
the country. They were granted 
“ humani tarian refuge.” 

U.S. officials, including Presi- 
dent Reagan, had urged the Vash- 
chenkos to break then fast. 

An estimated 200,000 of the 

500.000 Pentecostalists in the Sovi- 
et Union are in defiance of a law 
that requires them to register with 
a government office. Between 

20.000 and 30,000 of them are 
seeking to leave the Soviet' Union, 
Western sources say. 


MNSMMME 

ROK Nationalism 

South Korean nationalism 
ly ntiimes to shadow the coun- 
try's relations with Japan. 
More and more Koreans are 
ranting to feel that Japan, 
South Korea’s wealthy neigh- 
bor, is shirking its responsibili- 
ties in b acking away from 
Seoul’s request for a huge in- 
crease in aid. Page 4. 

Altered States 

In the year between President 
Reagan's inauguration and his 
first State of the Union mes- 
sage, a remarkable c h a n ge has 
tairra place in the state and lo- 
cal governments that he wants 
to shower with authority. The 
combination of reduced feder- 
al aid and the 'recession have 
cut deeply into the ability of 
those governments to take on 
new responsibility- A News 
Analysis, Page 3. 

Stanley Holloway 

British actor Stanley Hollo- 
way, who became an overnight 
success at 66 as Eliza Doolit- 
tle’s father is “My Fair Lady,” 
is dead at 91, Page 4. 


U.S. to Ask $100 Million More in Salvador Aid 


By Leslie H. Gelb 

Ncn York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House will ask Congress to in- 
crease military and economic aid 
to El Salvador by $100 million tins 
year and seek further increases in 
the next fiscal year, according to 

adminis tration officials. 

Military aid for the current fis- 
cal year is $25 million, and all 
forms of economic aid total about 
$110 million The economic and 
miHtaiy aid request for fiscal 1983, 
which begins next October, is to be 
made in the president's budget 
presentation next month and is ex- 
pected to amount to about $300 

million 

The officials also said that an 
additional $25 million will be 
needed to replace aircraft and heli- 
copters destroyed by a guerrilla at- 
tack in El Salvador last week. This 
represents about half of El Salva- 
dor’s military air capability. 

Administration officials ex- 
plained these moves as a reaffirma- 
tion of existing policy — support- 
ing ti« regime erf President Jbs£ 
Napoleon Duarte, urging changes 
on his government, resisting guer- 
rilla for direct negotia- 

tions, and building toward general 
electi o ns In April to strengthen the 
political center. 

Above an. they reiterated that 
administration polity is to stem 


the expansion of Soviet, Cuban 
and Nicaraguan influence in Cen- 
tral America. 

Behind this reaffirmation are 
considerable differences within the 
administration over whether the 
situation in El Salvador is stable 
and may be improving, or is deteri- 
orating, perhaps sharply. Almost 
all of the officials interviewed ac- 
knowledged that they do not have 
great confidence that they really 
know which tide is winning. 

There are also rumblings among 
isolated administration officials 
about the policy itself. Particularly 
among military officers, questions 
are being raised about whether the 
current approach can deal with a 
deteriorating situation and not just 
a stable one. 

Key officials in the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon said 
they found this kind of thinking 
based on misplaced fears of “an- 
other Vietnam.” Mr. Reagan they 
insi s ted, will never send U.S. 
troops to fight in El Salvador. 

A third tram of thought, cen- 
tered mflinfy amo ng fiboals and 
moderates m Congress, is culling 
for direct negotiations between the 
guerrilla front and the Duarte gov- 
ernment. apparently with a view to 
establishing a coalition govern- 
ment. This is also the starting 
point of the guerrilla front posi- 
tion, and it has no support inside 


the administration. To administra- 
tion officials, a coalition govern- 
ment would only fall into the 
hands of the guerrillas, as it has in 
Nicaragua. 

All of these polity tangles lay 
just beneath the surface last week 
when Mr. Reagan, as required by 
law, moved to free militaiy aid to 
El Salvador by certifying that the 
Duarte regime was making an ef- 
fort to end abuses of civil rights 
and was making progress toward 
political and economic reform. 

That finding was expected to be 
challenged in congressional hear- 
ings this week. 

The president’s certification also 
came in the face erf further troubles 
in El Salvador last week. There 
were news accounts of continuing 
atrocities by government troops. 
Officials said they had found no 
corroboration for these accounts. 
Guerrillas also successfully at- 
tacked the government's biggest 
air base near San Salvador. 

Central American Package 

Administration officials said 
that (he big increase in aid planned 
for B Salvador would be part of a 
larger nriliiaty and economic aid 
package for Central America. This 
new package would be 50 percent 
to 60 percent larger than in current 
fiscal year, they said. 

This year, regional touus are 
about $230 million in economic 


aid and $105 million in security as- 
sistance to, besides, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Guatemala 
and Panama. 

Increased aid as a boost to polit- 
ical reform and economic stability 
now seems to be at the center of 
administration polity toward the 
area, but for some time, the polity 
was not dear at all. 

Last February, Secretary of 
State Alexander M. Haig Jr. spoke 
as if Central America had become 
the new arena of East-West con- 
flict. He maintain ed that the ad- 
ministration would draw the line 
in E3 Salvador, and that if neces- 
sary. the United States would “go 
to the source" of aggression in the 
region, meaning to Cuba or even 
to the Soviet Union. 

This was quickly followed by the 
publication of a study that pur- 
ported to prove that the guerrillas 
in El Salvador were receiving sub- 
stantial equipment and direction 
from Moscow and Cuba through 
the government in Nicaragua. 

Subsequent admissions by the 
administration cast serious doubt 
on whether the evidence in the pa- 
per was valid, but the administra- 
tion did not back away from its 
judgment about substantial Cuban 
involvement. 

Shortly afterwards, the White 
House let it be known to Congress 

(Continued on Page 2. CoL 1) 
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Uritad ft»m Wamdfonol 

Brig Gen. James L. Dozier and Ms wife, Judith, who is 
carrying flowers, leave church Sunday in Vicenza, Italy. 

Dozier Kidnappers Linked 
To Other Terrorist Actions 

By Henry Tanner 

New Yak Tones Stmt 

ROME — At least three of the Eve terrorists who kidnapped 
Brig. Gen. James L. Dozier are long-time members of the Red 
Brigades who were involved in major terrorist operations in the 
past, police officials say. 

The officials said Saturday that the Carabinieri paramilitary 
police had identified Antonio Savasta, believed to be the leader erf 
the kidnappers, and Cesare Di Leonardo as also having played 
important roles in the kidnapping mid killing of Giuseppe Taher- 
oo, a leading industrialist, near Venice last summer. 

Mr. Savasta and Fmiltw Libera, nne of the two women among 
the five terrorists captured by the security forces that freed Gen. 
Dozier ’nmrsday, have also been described as participants in the 
kidnapping and killing of fanner Premier Aldo Moro in 1978 and 
in a long string of other irfllingc and ab du ct i ons 

On the day they were captured in Padua, in northern Italy, Mr. 
Savasta and Miss libera w m sentenced in absentia by a court in 
Cagliari, Sardinia, to 30 years in prison for attempted homicide 
during a shootout with policemen there in 1980. 

Saturday, the police arrested 12 more persons in connection 
with the kflfing of Mr. Taherrio. The arrests were made in Biesda, 
midway between Milan and Verona, where Gen. Dozier was kid- 
napped six weeks ago. 

A Weapons link 

Mr. Taliercto was an executive of the giant Montedison Chemi- 
cal Co. in Mcstre, the industrial town on the mainland opposite 
Venice. Ballistic experts examining weapons found in possession 
of the terrorists who held Gen. Dozier said the weapons had been 
used in killing Mr. TaHcrrio. 

Gen. Dozier, the highest-ranking US. officer assigned to 
NATO forces in Italy, was abducted from his residence in an 
unguarded apartment building in Verona Dec. 17. He was freed 
Thursday in Padua, SO miles (80 kflometers) east of Verona, when 
a special anti-terrorist squad stormed the second-floor apartment 
that had served as his prison and overpowered the aimed terrorists 
without fixing a shot 

Gen. Dozier’s rescue is regarded as the Red Brigades' greatest 
defeat in the roughly 11 years erf the leftist terrorist group's exis- 
tence. 

A police official in Padua Saturday told reporters that “we are 
only at the beginning," meaning that huge police operations have 
been launched to exploit the information gathered from terrorists 
in the last few days. 

Mr. Savasta had been identified as the key figure in the gang 
that captured and held Got. Dozier. Police officials, apparently 
reflecting the general's testimony, have also said Mr. Savasta was 
the man who interrogated the American, who is deputy chief of 
staff for logistics and administration at NATO headquarters for 
southern. Europe. The interrogation was conducted in Italian even 
though the general is reported to have only a slight command of 
the language. 

The charge that Mr. Savasta and Miss Libera participat e d in the 
kidnapping and killing of Mr. Moro was made a few weeks ago by 
Ferdinando Imposimato, the Rome magistrate who is heading the 
investigation of the still-unresolved case. 

Mr. Imposimato also said that Mr. Savasta and Miss Libera 
took part m the killing of Riccardo Palma, a Rome magistrate, a 
few weeks before Mr. Moro was abducted. 

Mr. Imposimato listed at least eight other terrorist operations in 
which evidence of the couple’s involvement has been found, in- 
ducting attacks on magistrates, lawyers and policemen. At least 60 
persons were killed in these attacks, including the five men in Mr. 
Moro’s police escort Mr. Savasta’ s role in the Moro case was to 
procure the car in which the former premier’s body was left in 
Rome, Mr. Imposimato said. 


Industrialist Rescued 

CERVZNIA, Italy (UPI) — The police stormed an apartment 
here and freed a kidnapped industrialist being held for ransom. 
The industrialist was identified as Giuseppe Pasmi, 71. who was 
kidnapped Dec. 18 in Milan. 


Libyan Cadets Reported to Arrive 
In Poland for Military Training 


Reagan to Ask $100 Million 
in New Aid for El Salvador 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and the news media that the feel- 
ings there were that Mr. Haig had 
made too much of the matter. 

In the meantime, however, aid 
to El Salvador was increased and 
UJS. military advisers were 
dispatched. 

la mid-July, Thomas O. Eaders, 
assistant secretary of state for 
inter-American affairs, gave what 

Indonesian Party 
Split on Elections 

United Press Intemathnni 

JAKARTA — Islamic religious 
leaders have withdrawn from In- 
donesia's Moslem Parry, splitting 
the country’s main opposition to 
President Suharto less than two 
months before the start of a na- 
tional election campaign- 

The religious leaders derided 
Saturday to withdraw in protest 
against the party submitting a list 
of election candidates to Mr. 
Suharto’s government for approv- 
al said a spokesman for the Ule- 
mas (Islamic religious teachers) 
council. _ 

Until the split the Moslem Party 
appeared strong enough to chal- 
lenge the supremacy of the pro- 
ooverament majority Golkar Party 
£ the election campaign starting 

March 15. 


was then said to be the definitive 
administration position. In a 
spee ch that even critics said did 
justice to the complexities of the 
situation in 0 Salvador, Mr. Ead- 
ers committed the Reagan twm to 
a political solution, not a military 
one, to the conflict. 

By late fall, the U.S. military 
had come to the view that the otu- 
ation in 0 Salvador was deterio- 
rating. and Mr. Haig himself pub- 
licly used the word “stalemate. 

He asked the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff for an analysis of military op- 
tions that could be used in 0 Sal- 
vador and against Nicaragua and 
Cuba. The chiefs were highly skep- 
tical about every option. Nonethe- 
less, after an account of this was 
published, Mr. Haig acknowledged 
that be was looking for stronger 
action. The White House again di- 
sowned his remarks. 

By December, however, Edwin 
Meese 3d, the White House coun- 
selor, was warning publicly that 
the president had not ruled out a 
blockade or other military action 
to halt the flow of arms to Salva- 
doran guerrillas. Later, Mr. 
Reagan made similar statements. 
Nonetheless, administration offi- 
cials mostly interpreted this as 
rough talk to make the Cubans 
think twice about their aid and 
was not meant as a substitute for 
the basic policy. 


By John Damron 

New York Tima Serna 
WARSAW — Amid signs of a 
new warmth in relations between 
Poland and Libya, Libyan troops 
are arriving in Poland to undergo 
special training, according to 
Western sources. 

The sources said that 161* Li- 
byan cadets, aged between 18 and 
23, arrived in Warsaw on a Boeing 
747 last Monday. A second group 
of 60 cadets arrived Thursday, 

they said. 

The cadets were taken to a nrili- 
taiy base for what is presumed to 
be training in special-weapons use. 
It is believed that the training pro- 
gram was arranged under the 
auspices of the Soviet Union. 

The development is another sign 
of growing ties between Warsaw 
and Tripoli after the imposition of 
martial law in Poland Dec. 13, and 
it coincides with a worsening of re- 
lations between Washington and 
Tripoli and between Washington 
and Warsaw. 

‘Many-Sded Contacts’ 

The Libyan leader. Col. 
Moamer Qadhafi. was one of the 
first leaders outride the Soviet bloc 
to express support for the military 
takeover and subsequent “n ormal - 
ization” of political nfe. 

According to the Jan. 7 issue of 
the Polish COmmnnist Party news- 
paper, Trybuna Ludu, Col. 
Qadhafi told a session of the Gen- 
eral People's Congress in Tripoli 
that Libya had “many-sided con- 
tacts with Poland.” 

According to the newspaper, the 
Libyan leader went on, “we wel- 
come the normalization of the situ- 
ation in that country and express 
the conviction that Boland will 
successfully resolve its existing dif- 
ficulties and will continue building 
the Socialist society.” 

CoL Qadhafi f~hargi-H that the 
United States was responsible for 
political unrest in Poland and that 
the Reagan administration was in 
the forefront of a campaign to 
larnirh a “frontal attack” on the 
Polish “forces of progress and in- 
dependence,” the newspaper said. 

The Libyan's remarks were fol- 
lowed by a flurry of high-level ex- 
changes. On Jan. 12, Gen. Tadeusz 
Hupalowslri. a member of the’ 21- 
man ruling militar y councS who is 
dose to Gen. Wqjriech Jaruzdski, 
the Polish leader, visited Tripoli 
and met with CoL Qadhafi. He de- 
livered a letter from Gen. Jaruzri- 
riti in a meeting that the Polish 
press agency described as “an op- 
portunity to express the mutual 
win to strengthen and expand 
many-sided fraternal coopera- 
tion.” 

The agency said that the letter 
concerned PoHsh-Libyan coopera- 
tion “in the light of die current sit- 
uation in Poland and the support 
accorded by Libya and its leader 
for the steps undertaken by the 
People’s Republic of Poland »frn«l 
at the normalization of life in the 
country and at overcoming the so- 
cioeconomic criris.” 

On Jan. 20, Foreign Minister 
Jozef Gzyrek received the newly 
nominated secretary of what is 
called the People's Committee of 
the Libyan People's Bureau in 
Warsaw, Ramadan Abdullah d- 
Hadd. The next day, extensive 
publicity was given to the arrival 
of five planeloads of medicine, 
baby formula and food from Trip- 
oli. 

At the time, Zyae Warszawy, 
the major Warsaw daily, quoted a 
member of the People’s Committee 
as saying that further talks were 
under way to expand Polisb-Li- 
byan trade and to double the num- 
ber of Polish specialists working in 
Libya. The paper said that about 

14.000 Poles were working there. 
Most are involved in construction 
projects, road building and com- 
munications instaltatjons, and the 
projects represent a sizable gain in 
hard-currency foreign exchange 
for Poland. 

Some Western economic expats 
believe that Warsaw is trying to ar- 

France Indicates 
Rockets Included 
bi Nicaragua Sale 

Washington Pea Service 

PARIS — The French Defense 
Ministry has indicated that it is 
.selling 100 rocket launchers and 

7.000 air-to-ground rockets as part 
of a $15.8-million arms sale to Ni- 
caragua. The move has been criti- 
cized by the United States. 

The rocket launchers were not 
mentioned when the sale, conclud- 
ed on Dec. 21. was first revealed 
Jan. 7. They are designed to be fit- 
ted to helicopters or observation 
planes, according to a description 
released to the newspaper Le 
Monde. The la u nchers can be fit- 
ted with 68-millimeter rockets with 
different kinds of warheads, a min- 
istry arms catalog says. 

The Washington Post, in a re- 
port that appeared Jan. 29 in the 
International Herald Tribune, said 
the rockets can be fired from 
shoulder-borne rocket launchers. 
According to the latest description, 
however, only air-to-ground rock- 
ets are being sold. 

The accord also includes two 
used Alouette helicopters, 45 
trucks and two coastal patrol 
boats, each fitted with a pair Of 20- 
millimeter cannons, the report 
says. 

The Le Monde report marked 
the first detailed French descrip- 
tion of the sale. But the French de- 
fense minister, Charles Hcnw, said 
he informed the U.S. government 
erf the entire list of arms during 
talks on Jan. 7 and 8 in Washing- 
ton, 

2 Killers Hanged in India 

Ream 

NEW DELHI — Two men, con- 
victed of murdering a naval offi- 
cer’s two teen-age children in 1978, 
were banged Sunday — the first 
hangings in the city in nearly five 
years. 


range a lucrative ofl deaL Until 
1979, 30 percent of Poland's oil 
imports came from Arab countries, 
but now its annual supply of 14 
million tons, for lack of nard cur- 
rency. comes almost entirely from 
the Soviet Union, Oil imports fell 
2.8 million tons last year. 


A report in Trybnna Lndu indi- 
cated that Gen. ’Hupalowslri, who 
once served as deputy chief erf staff 
under Gen- Jaruzrfslri, also held 
talks with Libyan officials cm in- 
dustrial development. Whether the 
talks wen held during a second 
trip was not dear. 


Some Americans Defy 
U.S. Call to Quit Libya 


By Robert McCanncy 

The Associated Pass 

ROME — Some Americans in 
Libya are ignoring their govern- 
ment’s call to leave, and Libyan 
immigration, police have helped a 
few to flout the ban on travel 
there, according to reports from 
Libya- 

Of the 1,500 Americans who 
were living in Libya on Dec. 10, 
most left when the U.S. Slate De- 
partment Urged therr> tO herau sf 
they supposedly were not safe 
there. The U.S. action followed re- 
ports that CoL Moamer Qadhafi, 
the Libyan leader, had sent assas- 
sins to murder President Reagan. 

But a few Americans say they 
are staying on, reluctant to give up 
high-paying jobs or uproot then* 
families. 

“My wife and I wifl stay as long 
as it's legal. We don't fed in any 
physical danger and Td like at 
least for my son to finish the 
school year in June,” said Skender 
Brame, a 46-year-old native of 
Cleveland, readied by telephone in 
Tripoli. He has worked for 10 
years as recreation director at the 
od companies school for foreign 
children there. 

At least a dozen other Ameri- 
cans are planning to stay, and pos- 
sibly more, according to Mr. 
Brame and other Americans in 
Tripoli They have the legal right 
to do so, as long as they do not 
leave Libya and then return. 

“There’s always going to be this 
dement. I'm sure some Americans 
are still living in Hand,” one U.S. 
oil company executive in Tripoli 
said. 

TfoDeadBneSet 

The U.S. government did not set 
a Headline when it urged Ameri- 
cans to leave Libya. The White 
House said it hoped the de p a r t ure 
would be “expeditious” and die 
State Department predicted that 
nearly an Americans would be 
gone by the ewri of January. 

The government threatened 
once to nopose unspecified sanc- 


tions if necessary to force US. citi- 
zens to leave. Later, however. State 
Department officials admitted pri- 
vately that they had little, if any. 
power to mukr the Americans go. 

At the same time that it asked 


Americans to leave Libya, the gov- 
ernment also anrmnnf^ that 0-S. 
passports would not be valid for 
travel there. As a result, Americans 
risk a five-year jail sentence and 
$2,000 fine if they enter the coun- 
try. 

Despite the rale, several Ameri- 
cans have left Libya for vacations 
in Europe and gone back to Libya, 
according to senior oil company 
executives and other U.S. citizens 
there. 

Libyan airport police conven- 
iently forget to stamp the Ameri- 
cans' passports when they leave or 
enter the country, thus leaving no 
record of the travel, the Americans 
said. Libyan authorities — who 
harshly criticize the U.SL govern- 
ment but say the American people 
are fine — seem happy to help 
Americans deceive their govern- 
ment. 

“Many European countries 
don't stamp passports on arrival or 
departure. If the Libyans do the 
same, we have no way of knowing 
from the passport whether some- 
body has left Libya or not,” said 
Albert KrehbieL passport officer 
in the U.S. Consulate in Rome. 

Job Shifts likely 

Many of the Americans remain- 
ing are ofl engineers who have 
been working in the Libyan desert 
for 10 or 20 years. They are expect- 
ed to go to work for the Libyan 
government or European firms. 

“For some of the old timers, it’s 
the only life they know.” an Amer- 
ican ofl executive said. 

The five US. oil companies op- 
erating in Libya — Occidental Pe- 
troleum Corp-t Mobil Corp-. 
Conoco Inc, Marathon Ofl Co. 
and Amerada Hess Carp. — have 
hired Canadians and West Euro- 
peans to replace their departing 
Americans. They reported few dif- 
ficulties in making use change. 

“If the mder [to leave] was in- 
tended as some kind of punish- 
ment to Qadhafi. then it’s beat a 
Mure,” a top American oil execu- 
tive said. 

T iki* the Americans, the new ar- 
rivals said they felt safe in Libya. 
“It doesn't seem that anybody is in 
any danger at all," said a 28-year- 
old British accountant a week after 
be arrived to take an American’s 
old job. 


Data Traces CIA Attempts 
To Recruit Iranian Leader 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tackexs claimed that he had agreed 
to accept the monthly payment 
from Mr. Cassm. 

According to Mr. Bani-Sadr, he 
did first meet Mr. Cassia in Paris, 
on the re c ommend ation of a friend 
who urged him to receive “an 
American of high level” who 
would come with “an important 
message for Khomeini." 

“1 thought it was somebody with 
a message from President Carter,” 
Mr. Bam-Sadr said in the interview 
in France. “I didn't imagine it was 
someone from the CIA.” 

Mr. Bani-Sadr says he com- 
plained to his friend mat Mr. Cas- 
sia was just an American business- 
man rather clumsily attempting to 
establish an inside track zu Iran. 
Mr. Cassm also showed up unan- 
nounced at Mr. Bard-SadTs sister’s 
house where he was staying in 
Tehran late that summer. Mr. 
Bani-Sadr said. 

“He looked stupid,” Mr. Bani- 
Sadr said. “Maybe he was very in- 
telligent, but he seemed stupid to 
me" 

The documents published in 
Tehran indicate that the QA, 
trying to get inside information 
about the governing mechanisms 
and priorities of the revolution, at- 
tempted to build personal relation- 
ships with several members of the 
leadership. 

According to the Persian com- 
mentary accompanying the pub- 
lished cables, by January, 1 980, the 
militants had found an initial 
batch of seven CIA documents de- 
scribing Mr. Cassia’s planned ar- 
rival in Tehran and an attempt by 
the CIA to reenrit an unidentified 
confidant of Ayatollah Khom eini 

A reference to Mr. BanLSadris 
sister's telephone number in one 
cable (according to Mr. Bani-Sadr, 
the number is off by one digit) led 
them to believe that SDLure-1 was 
Mr. Bani-Sadr. However, Mr. 
Bani-Sadr was by then a leading 
candidate for president Sin ce the 
militants had no evidence that Mr. 
Cassia had ever arrived or that Mr. 
Bani-Sadr had been contacted, 
they did not release the material 

Sometime later, the militants 
claim in the commentary accompa- 
nying the reprinted documents, 
they learned by interrogating hos- 
tages that Mr. Cassm had visited 
Mr. Bani-Sadr and offered him a 
$l,000-per month consulting fee 
for business advice to Carver Asso- 
ciates. 

The Persian commentary riaime 
that militant investigators learned 
that Mr. Bani-Sadr accepted the 
offer, although he never received 
any money, since the embassy 
takeover ended all contact with 
him 

According to the captured 
cables, Mr. Bani-Sadr passed on 
trivial information on the mechan- 
ics and future of the revolution to 
the CIA officer, but may sever 
have been fully aware of Mr. Cas- 
sin’s connection with the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 


A cable cites the “assumption 
that L-I not recnritable in classic 
sense,” and discusses how to in- 
duce Mr. Bani-Sadr to provide in- 
formation on a regular basis to “a 
trusted friend in the ILR Embassy 
who is interested in economic af- 
fairs.” 

The effort to recruit Mr. Bani- 
Sadr apparently was revived in 
June, 1979, when another CIA 
source, code-named SDRotter, 
mentioned that his cousin had re- 
cently bad dinner with, Mr. Bani- 
Sadr, who had been com plaining 
bitterly abool the activities of 
same Iranian leaders. 

SDRotter urged the CIA to get 
in touch with Mr. Bani-Sadr, who 
he raid was very ambitious and 
considered “himself as minis terial, 
if not presidential, caliber.” 

Police dash 
With Youths 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ence of legal advisers. The New 
York Tunes reported from War- 
saw. The sources, who have appar- 
ently been able to receive messages 
from him, said in a typewritten 
statement that Mr. Walesa 
received formal papers on Tuesday 
notifying him of his internment. 

[Until now, government officials 
have repeatedly insisted that Mr. 
Walesa Wl not been formally de- 
tained under martial law provi- 
sions bat was being held under a 
form of “house arrest” at a villa 
outside Warsaw. J 

More relaxations were to be in 
effect Monday — the same day 
that the prices of meat, poultry, 
sausage and other foodstuffs go up 
200 to 300 percent or more. 

Most political observers specu- 
lated that Poles would accept the 
price increases quietly, at least ini- 
tially. Attempts to raise prices in 
1970 and 1976 sparked bloody 
riots, and a meat price hike in 1980 
led to strikes that launched Soli- 
darity. 

Toe ban on sale of gasoline to 
private car owners was to be lifted 
on Monday, and PAP said restric- 
tions on inter-city telephone calls 
and telegrams would be lifted Feb. 
10 . 

In other developments: 

• In the Vatican City, Pope 
John Paul Q, raying his native sofl 
already is “soaked with the blood” 
of those who died for freedom, on 
Sunday strongly defended Solidar- 
ity’s right to represent Polish. work- 
ers. 

• Polish Foreign Minister Josef 
Czyrek arrived Sunday in Paris for 
a weeklong visit. He will attend the 
24th congress of the French Com- 
munist Party. 

• Polish television broadcast a 
lengthy program on U.S. policy, 
showing President Reagan being 
shot last March, his rise to power 
in polices and U.S. troops fighting 
in Vietnam. 



TbaftMO0*dFtMl 

Marchers in Tokyo carry signs showing tbeir support for Solidarity, the Polish union. 

International Marches Protest Polish Rule ; 


(Continued from Page 1) 
abroad in the world today that no 
intimidation can crush. By our ac- 
tions we demonstrate our solidar- 
ity with the people of Poland. 
Their cause is ours/* 

In an appearance cm the televi- 
sion show. President Reagan 
a c cused the Soviet Uni cm of back- 
ing brutal suppression in Poland 
and warned that the United States 
was ready to act firmly if the crisis 
continued to worsen. 

“If the events in Poland contin- 
ue to deteriorate we will take fur- 
ther steps,” he said. 

He continued: “We have an- 
nounced sanctions against the Pol- 
ish military government and the 
Soviet government that backs its 
suppression. If events in Poland 
continue to deteriorate we trill 
take further steps.” 

Leaders from 14 other countries 
joined President Reagan in the 90- 
minute $350,000 specaiular. The 
International Communications 
Agency said the program would be 
beamed to 50 countries Sunday, 
but few televirion networks — and 
hardly any in NATO nations — 
planned to carry it. 

The Polish authorities retaliated 
with a television program showing 
Mr. Reagan and scenes from U-S. 
InvoJvemenr in Vietnam and other 
military actions with commenta- 
tors claiming that the United 
States was in a period of decline 
that had created a wave of con- 


servative sentiment in the country 
that had swept Mr. Reagan into 
thepresideiKty. 

The commentators described 
Mr. Reagan as a simplistic and jin- 
goist conservative who was sur- 
rounded by aides ignorant of 
worid affairs. 

Tass assailed the U.S. show’s 
“provocative character” that 
would feature a “motley team” of 
“old Hollywood pals — for in- 
stance, Frank Sinatra, a singer who 
is as dose to die Mafia as he is far 
removed from politics.” 

‘Star Pe rf or me r’ 

But it said the “star performer” 
would Mr. Reagan himself, “who 
will put aU his Hollywood profes- 
sionalism into copious tears over 
Polish counterrevolution and 
slander tire Socialist system.” 

But Western leaders, many of 
whose governments have declined 
to join in U ^.-sponsored econom- 


ic sanctions against the Soviet and 
Polish regimes, participated in the 
show. 

Mr. Schmidt, in a telegram ai des 
said he would read for the camera, 
declared. “The oppression of free- 
dom in Poland is a severe moral 
challenge." 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britian said: 

“In Poland today the flame of 
freedom may seem to bum less 
brightly. But it has not been extin- 
guished, nor can it be. Sooner or 
later, the oppressors will under- 
stand that they cannot impose 
their will upon men and women 
who ask only that Poland may tru- 
ly represent the indomitable spirit 
of the Polish people.” 

Some Western leaders were re- 
luctant to appear. Premier Andries 
van Agt of the Netherlands said he 
had declined an invitation to take 
part because of suggestions by op- 
position leaders mat it would be 
improper. 


U.S. Studies 
Pipeline Move 

(Continued from Page 1) 
in this decade.” and that Soviet 
hard currency earnings could rise 
substantially by 1990^*with exten- 
sive Western assistance in energy 
development, particularly gas." 

However, officials also acknowl- 
edge that an all-out effort by the 
Reagan administration to delay or 
even block the pipeline could pre- 
cipitate strains with West Europe- 
an countries, which look to the 
project to provide jobs and exports 
for the next four years and energy 
after that 

“It boils down to weighing the 
damage to the Soviet Union 
against damage to the alliance,” 
said one offitiaL 

Divisions Reported 

According to informed sources, 
the issue of pipeline sanctions has 
generated sharp divisions in the 
administration, between friends 
and foes of East-West trade and 
detente. Representatives of the 
Defense Department, Central In- 
telligence Agency and National Se- 
curity Council have favored a 
tough stance with the Europeans 
while the State Department and 
Treasury have been more sympa- 
thetic to the European view. Offi- 
cials at the Commerce Department 
were said to be divided cm the 
question. 

The sources said it would proba- 
bly be necessary for President 
Reagan to deride the issue, per- 
haps this week. 

At issue is whether the presi- 
dent's restrictions are broad 
enough to cover not only the ex- 
port of components from the Unit- 
ed States but also U.S. technology 
and engineering that a number of 
European companies use in build- 
ing the turbines for the 2^00-mile 
(4,500-kflomeier) pipeline. 

Experts say that the Soviet Un- 
ion could supply the turbines, but 
that their turbines are far less reli- 
able and it is doubtful that enough 
could be built to Open the pipeline 
on schedule in the mid-1980s. 

Assembly Under License 

Under deals worked out last 
year, the Soviet Union contracted 
to buy 125 high-performance Gen- 
eral Electric 25-megawait turbines 
from three European firms — 
AEG-Telefunkea of West Germa- 
ny, Nuovo Pignone of Italy and 
John Brown Engineering or Scot- 
land. 

According to arrangements with 
General Electric dating to the ear- 
ly 1970s, these three firms assem- 
ble the GE turbines under liren^ 
using rotors imported from GE. 

The president's Dec. 29 rules 
prohibit the export of the rotors, 
which include bearings, shafts and 
critical moving parts of the tur- 
bine. 

Pravda Endorses Agreement 

MOSCOW ( AP) — Pravda Sun- 
day strongly endorsed a Soviet- 
French natural gas accord that 
drew heavy U.S. criticism when it 
was signed in January. The paper 
noted that the signing had poli tical 
significance. 

"The gas pipeline contract 
marks flic most significant under- 
takrng in our time to solve energy 
problems in the European frame- 
woric," commentator Yevgeny Gri- 
goriev wrote. 


WORLD NEWS BRIEFS 

2d Assassin of Turkish Consul Sought 

Los Angles TUna Semce 

LOS ANGELES — The FBI and police continued to search for a 
second gunman in the assassination of Turkish Consul General Kemal 
Arikan. The police have until Monday to decide whether to charge Han- 
pig Sassounian, 19. who is bring held on suspicion of killing Mr. Arikan. 
Mr. Arikan, 54, was killed Thursday by two gunmen. 

Police have questioned several possible witnesses to tire shooting. The 
so-called Justice Commandos of Armenian Genocide has claimed re- 
sponsibility for the assassination. On Saturday the United Armenian 
Commemorative Committee, an umbrella group of 30 central California 
Armenian-American organizations, deplored the murder as “a vile act of 
cowardice.” 

The Los Angeles County District Attorney’s office said that although 
the murder of a foreign diplomat is a federal offense, any prosecution 
would be handled under California law because the death penalty can be 
imposed. The maximum sentence under federal law is life imprisonment 

Syrian Military Coup Plot Is Reported 

The Associated Press 

LONDON — More than 300 Syrian Army and Air Force officers have 
been arrested by security forces loyal to Preadeni Hafez al-Assad follow- 
ing the discovery of a plot to overthrow his government. The Sunday 
Tunes reported. 

The newspaper, quoting diplomats and Middle East sources, said the 
plot was uncovered early last month shortly before it was to take place. 
The paper quoted diplomatic reports as saying Damascus was calm, but 
that “sporadic dashes continue between factions within the armed forces 
and between the military and Assad's feared security police.” 

It gave no indication of casualties but said there was some fighting in 
military bases near the Syrian capital. The Sunday Times said reports 
suggested that as many as 50 leaders of the coup plan had been sen- 
tenced to death and chat some might already have been executed. 

Senegal-Gambia Union to Take Effect 

The Aaodated Pros 

DAKAR, Senegal — The West African confederation of Senegambia, 
created in December by a treaty between Senegal and Gambia, was to 
officially come into being Monday. 

The countries are to retain separate governments but merge their eco- 
nomic systems and armed forces and coordinate foreign policies. Presi- 
dent Abdou Dioof of Se negal becomes president of the confederation 
and Gambia's president. Sir Dawda Jawara. vice president. The treaty 
also calls for a joint Cabinet and assembly. 

The long-discusse d plan was given new impetus in July when Sir Daw- 
da called on Senegal to rescue his government from a coup attempt. , 
Gambia, a former British colony, is a strip of territory 6 to 10 twTes (JO - 
to 16 kflometers) wide, surrounded on three sides tty the former French . 
colony of Senegal ; 

At Least 10 Die in Austria Avalanche : 

The Associated Press » 

SALZBURG — Ten persons were killed Sunday when on avalanche 
rolled over a West German school group taking ski lessons, burying 17 
persons for up to five hours, police said. 

Five members of the group were uncovered alive, and two remained 
buned as more than 140 rescue workers searched the darkened ski slope 
with gas lamps and portable lights. The school group comprised 17 stu- 
dents, 15 to 19 years old, and teachers from the Bavarian town erf Ber- 


Pohce said they expected the rescue operation to continue but sau 
volunteer searchers were warned of the of further av alanche 

following a day of warm weather. 

Union Shuts Down British Rail Again 

The Assoctmed Pros 

LONDON —-Locomotive engineers brought British Rail to a standstill 
Sunday with a 24-bour strike, the fifth national shutdown since Jan. 13i , 

The engineer union plans to continue one-day strikes every Sunday 
and 48-hour strikes on Wednesdays and Thursdays to press its demands 
m a pay and productivity dispute. A BR spokesman said most services 
were expected to be near normal Monday. 

The shutdowns have cost BR an estimated £40 million (574,8 million) 
in lost revenue. The National Coal Board reported that it lost 10.000 
tons of exports last week because of the dispute, 

Schmidt Is Treated lor 'Faintness’ 

The Asutkatd Press 

HANNOVER, West Germany — Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, fittec 
with a heart pacemaker last October, suffered a “slight faintness” duriuj 
a party meeting but was in oo danger, a doctor said. 

In Bonn, a government spokesman said that the chancellor, 63, had t 
muscle cramp Saturday and received nothing but "a glass of water ” H* 
spokesman blamed the ailment on Mr. Schmidt spending so long on hi 
feet delivering a speech. • 

A doctor who identified himself only as "Doctor I .ill " said he exa 
mined the chancellor after he complained of weakness, hut derided nc 
medication was needed. Mr. Schmidt left later by helicopter for bit 
hometown of Hamburg. 

Iran Says Jordan Call Is Equal to War 

United Press huetmauvul 

71 V™ • has Said . lhal Jordan's recruitment of volunteers tc 
fight alongside Iraqi troops m the GvU war is tantamount to a dedara* 
uon of war. Reports from Amman indicate that hundreds of JoidanianJ 
nave signed up. 

Iranian Deputy Foreign Minister Ahmad Aziri said, “Hussein’s call 

a vo !y n i cer foroe « regarded by Iran as a declare- 
mm of war. He did not dudrac whether his country intended to retali- 
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States, Cities Unprepared for 'New Federalism 9 

Recession and Reduced U.S. Aid Diminish Ability to Take Over Programs 


By John Herbers 

New York Times Service 

' WASHINGTON — In the year between 
President Reagan’s inauguration and his first 
State of the union Message last week, a re- 
markable change has taken place in the state 
and local governments that he wants to shower 
wilhautbcffity. 

* It is a change that could be critical to the 
Success or failure of ins plan to turn over the 
bulk of US. government programs to state 
capitals, 

The combination of reduced aid from Wash- 
ington and the recession have cut deeply into 
their ability to take cn new responsiblliry. 

Moreover, the citizens’ tax revolt that began 
jp the 1970s, although still alive, has been 
stopped at least for the time being. States, al- 
lies and counties are now raising taxes as Presi- 
dent Reagan is lowering them on the federal 
level They are doing so in most cases not to 
provide more sendees but as a sheer necessity 
to make ends meet Virtually every tax in- 
crease has been accompanied or preceded by 
slashes in baric services. 

Long before be took the wraps off his new 
proposals, Mr. Reagan set off a revolurion-by- 
necessity in state and local governments. Even 
while raising taxes many are cutting back dras- 
tically in scope, appealing to private enterprise 
to perform either through contract or charity 
services traditionally performed by govern- 
ment And they are seeking to sell to private 
interests much of their capital stock, such as 
transportation fleets and public bmkfings. 

Even so, states from Florida to Washington 
were Hke dazed fighters on the ropes last week 
when the president promised to restore them 
to preeminence in the federal system. 

The chairman of the National Governors’ 


Association, Richard A Snelling of Vermont, 
said that the crucial question was whether the 
states could recover by the time they started 
receiving the federal programs in October, 

1983. 

President Reagan and his associates insisted 
that the states, after a decade of change, were 
eminently capable of string over. That asser- 
tion, however, does not go to the question of 
their fiscal plight 

What many of the governors wanted from 
the president but did not get was help in taxing 
authority to mitigate the budget cuts and meet 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

new responsibilities handed them last year 
when dismantling of U.S. government pro- 
grams began. 

Following are some of - the developments 
that underscore their feelings: 

• Revenues. Three yean agp, many stales 
were flush with revenues to the point of cut- 
ting taxes and refunding surpluses. However, a 
survey erf the SO states last month showed that 
more than half had recently increased taxes 
and fees to offset anticipated deficits and an 
even higher number had new tax proposals un- 
der serious consideration. 

The National Conference of State Legisla- 
tures has reported that despite tax increases 
and deep cuts in services, the fiscal officers in 
most states were conservatively estimating 
general fund balances at the end of the fiscal 
year at less than 5 percent erf expenditures, 
unlike the federal government, states cannot 
have operating deficits, and a 5-percent bal- 
ance is considered a prudent cushion. 

• Cities. Most major cities have been chron- 
ically pressed for revenues in recent years. 
Cuts in US. government aid have hurt them 


more than the states. In the late 1970s many 
states were beginning to extend new assistance 
to their dues, but that move has been stopped 
as the states have runout of funds. 

• Inequities. Hardships due to loss of feder- 
al funds and the recession have fallen inequit- 
ably on the states and regions and have exacer- 
bated the regional conflicts (hat had been 
building in recent years. The report of the 
Joint Economic Committee said both the tax 
increases and cots in services have come pre- 
dominantly in dues with declining popula- 
tions and high unemployment rates. 

And it is the states where most of the de- 
pressed cities are located, primarily in the 
Northeast and Middle West, that are — with 
the exception of Oregon and Washington — 
under the greatesi fiscal stress. 

With one or two exceptions it is the states 
now hard pressed that in the past have provid- 
ed the highest level of public services, whether 
those states can recover in time to assume the 
responsibilities Mr. Reagan would give them 
without enormous cutbacks is dependent, of 
course, on the economy and the extent of fur- 
ther budget cuts. 

But virtually everyone agrees that there is 
tikdy to be less federal money, after inflation, 
going to the state and local governments in the 
next few fiscal years; and some of the states’ 
own money troubles are deep-rooted in declin- 
ing economies. 

The most cynical view — that the president 
wants to wipe out much of domestic govern- 
ment at all levels — is not an u peompyra one. 
Gov. Hugh L. Carey of New York said Mr. 
Reagan “views the new federalism as a new 
feudalism." And in state after state, the most 
ardent Reagan supporters want to do there 
what the president has been doing at the feder- 
al level — cut taxes, reduce services and lei the 
localities provide for themselves. 


r New Federalism’ to Include Cuts in Funding 


By Caroline Atkinson 
and Herbert tL Denton 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The federal 
trust fund proposed by President 
Reagan to finance more than 40 
programs that would be turned 
bade to tire states as part of his 
“New Federalism" is several bil- 
lion dollars short of what it would 
cost to sustain those programs at 
current levels, administration offi- 
cials have acknowledged. 

Administration officials, in de- 
scribing the president's proposal 
last week, said Friday it would not 
cost the states any money when it 
started in fiscal 1984. 

The trust fund would be fi- 
nanced out erf federal excise taxes 
and the federal windfall profits fax 
on oil. These would be adequate to 
pay for the 43 programs until 
were turned over to the states, i 
dais said. 

But they did not mention that 
before shifting these programs to 
the trust fund they planned to ent 
them substantially in the fiscal 


1983 budget which the president 
will send to Congress next month. 

“I was ready to tell anyone who 
asked,” Edwin JL Dale Jr_, spokes- 
man for the Office of Management 
and Budget, said erf the plan to cut 
the programs before shipping them 
off, but “why emphasize it?” 

He said the new cuts, and the 
difference between earmarked 
funds and current costs, would be 
less than $5 billion. 

“We made it dear to governors 
that we are proposing further 
cuts,” said Richard S. WflKamson, 
the president's assistant for inter- 
governmental relations. “It isn’t 
anything we’re trying to hide..” 

Mr. Williams on and Mr. Dale 
also said Friday that if Congress 
does not approve the new cuts the 
adminis tration will adjust its plan 
to make sure that the states do not 
lose in the plan’s first year. 

Either the trust fund would be 
increased or the number of pro- 
grams to be returned to the states 
reduced to keep the states whole, 
he said. 


Mr. W illiams on, (me of the key 
aides involved in drafting the 
federalism plan, sought to separate 
it from the mmmg battles to cut 
domestic spending. He said the 
questions being raised about 
spending levels came from people 
who want to “continue on the lib- 
eral agenda that was rejected by 
the voters.” 

“The real question is what is tiie 
goal, and the goal is we want to try 
to return equivalent revenue sourc- 
es wrath the responsibility,’' he said. 

Figures Didn’t Add Up 

The discovery of the funding 
discrepancy cam* when Brad Fust, 
Washington representative for the 
state of New York, and analysts 
for the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes added up the current costs 
of the pm g ram? that the adminis- 
tration has suggested could be re- 
turned to the states. 

They found that it was larger 
than the $30.2 bfllian the adminis- 
tration had included in its calcula- 
tions. 


The 43-program trust fund is a 
part of the Reagan plan that would 
be maintain until 1991. The 
fond would be kept a: its starting 
level for four years, then reduced 
as the supporting taxes were 
phased out. Ultimately the 43 fed- 
eral programs would cease to exist; 
states could continue them and 
raise the revenue to pay for them 
or not, as they chose. 

In addition, Mr. Reagan pro- 
posed a swap in 1984 under which 
the federal government would take 
over the state share of Medicaid 
while the stales assumed the feder- 
al share of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children pins the food 
stamp program, now all federal. 
Administration officials said this, 
too, would come out even. 

But officials conceded that to 
make it do so they assumed Con- 
gress would also make some cuts 
m AFDC and food stamps this 
year that would reduce by $3.7 bfl- 
non this burden the states would 
be taking on. 


Turks Hint at Quitting 
Europe Advisory Group 


The Associated Pros 

ANKARA — Head erf state Gen. 
Kenan Evrea hinted Sunday that 
Turkey might withdraw from the 
Council of Europe if European 
governments attempted “interfer- 
ence in Turkey’s internal affairs.” 

Gen. Evren’s statement, in a ra- 
dio address to the nation, was a 
reaction to a resolution passed 
Thursday by the parliamentary as- 
sembly of the 21-nation Council of 
'Europe. 

1 The resolution stopped short of 
de m and i ng Turkeys expulsion 
from the council, but strongly con- 
demned alleged human rights vio- 
lations and suspenrion of demo- 
cratic freedoms try Gen. Evren’s 
1 16-month-old military govern- 
ment. 

_. The Council erf Europe is active 
in promoting human rights and its 

Cambodia Using 
Biological Arms, 
;U.S. Data Shows 

Las Angela Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Blood sam- 
ples drawn from victims of an at- 
tack m Cambodia indicate that the 
Soviet-backed government there is 
^continuing to use biological weap- 
ons, according to the State Depart- 
ment 

• . The department said Friday that 
.the samples, drawn by medical 
-personnel from nine individuals 
exposed to a biological weapons 
attack last fall, were analyzed by a 
■ University of Minnesota researcb- 
. er and by the U.S. Army Medical 
Research Institute of Infectious 
Diseases at Fort Detrick, Md. 

The test results, the officials 
said, indicated that mycotxnrins erf 
the trichothecene group were used 
in the auadt. Mycotoxms, a deadly 
poison that can cause vomiting of 
blood, blurred vision and loss of 
consciousness, have been found in 
high concentrations m both Cam- 
bodia and neighboring Laos. 

The United States has charged 
that the Soviet Union has supplied 
the poisons to governments in 
Laos, Cambodia and Afghanistan 
for use against insurgents. Penta- 
gon officials have speculated that 
the practice is pan of a Soviet pro- 
gram to perfect the techniques of 
biological and chemical warfare. 

State Department officials said 
the blood samples were turned 
over to a United Nations investiga- 
tions team that was named last 
year to investigate the allegations. 
The UN team is meeting in Geno- 
va and is expected to begin work 
in Pakistan shortly. 

Arab League Talks Delayed 

United Press fruenuuhmal 

TUNIS — A meeting of Arab 
League foreign ministers, original- 
ly scheduled Feb. 7, has been post- 
poned until Feb. 22 because mem- 
ber countries want the session to 
follow the UN General Assembly 
debate on Israel’s annexation or 
the Golan Heights, the subject of 
the league meeting, a spokesman 
said. 


primary function is to consult and 
advise governments and parlia- 
ments. 

Gen. Evren said. “It is impossi- 
ble for the Turkish nation to ac- 
_ ions and resolutions 
constitute a dear interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Tur- 
key. 

“If some of these governments 
of the member countries convert 
their interests in the developments 
in Turkey into interference in out 
internal affairs, our reaction will 
be decisive and definite” 

Observers here interpreted this 
to mean possible withdrawal from 
the council. 

Turkey was no longer represent- 
ed by pat tiftmen tartans in the as- 
sembly, Gen. Evren pointed out. 
He also said Turkey from now on 
would ignore the assembly’s stud- 
ies. He urged countries critical of 
Turkey to turn their attentions in- 
stead to international terrorism. 

Gen. Evren described the efforts 
against Turkey in the council as “a 
tempest in a teapot, created artifi- 
cially at a tune when the nation is 
fighting for its very survivaL” 

Turkey’s top generals, led by 
Gen. Evren, toppled the civilian 
government of framer premier 
Suleyman Demirel in September, 
1980, with the stated purpose of 
ending political violence claiming 
20 victims daily, and to prevent 
possible economic collapse. 

Since then nearly 40,000 people, 
most accused erf being rightist or 
leftist terrorists, have been jailed. 
Ten have been executed on convic- 
tion of assassinating political 
rivals. Some European groups 
charge the Turkish authorities with 
torturing detainees. 

Thursday’s assembly "resolution 
opened the door to a procedure by 
which any member country may 
bring another before the European 
Human Rights C ommissi on 


Reagan * Flunked 9 by Press Group 
On Most Open Government Issues 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan administration deserves “a fail- 
ing grade” for its stance on almost every issue involving openness 
m government, according to the Society of Professional Journal- 
ists. 

It said Saturday in a review of 10 issues that the steps taken by 
President Reagan and his administration last year constitute “a 
fundamental assault on the Fust Amendment.” The 28,000-mem- 
ber group faulted Mr. Reagan for holding fewer news conferences 
than any first-year president in at least 50 years. 

Among the society's criticisms were: 

• Administration efforts to downgrade the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act and make it easier to withhold information from the 
public. Many of the proposals haw been incorporated in a bill 
approved by a Senate Judiciary subcommittee. 

• Administration backing of a bill, already passed by the 
House, which would, fra- the first time, criminalize the publication 
of information derived from the public record. The bill could sub- 
ject journalists and others to prison terms fra disclosing the names 
erf present and former CIA agents. 

• Drafting of an executive order that would make it easier for 
government agencies to classify information as “top secret,” “se- 
cret” and “confidential" and much harder for them to de classi f y 
it. 

Other steps that alarmed the society ranged from CIA cutbacks 
on background briefings and public information to White House 
attempts to plug “politically inopportune news leaks” and White 
House claims of executive privilege as applicable to the entire 
“deliberative process” of the executive branch. The only perform- 
ance that won a passing grade was the administration’s Opposition 
to efforts by UNESCO “to regulate journalists around the world 
and impose governmental controls on the flow of news.” 


Israeli Cabinet Accepts 
European Role in Sinai 


-wwt n _ . , oy tnc Europeans, w 

Warsaw Pact Ends 
War Maneuvers 

The Associated Press 

VIENNA — Six days of Warsaw 
Pact military maneuvers, involving 
25,000 troops freon Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary and the Soviet Union 
and a mode chemical warfare ex- 
ercise, have ended successfully, 

Czechoslovakia's CTK news agen- 
cy reported. 

Gen. Martin Dzur, the Czechos- 
lovak defense minister, said the 
maneuvers demonstrated “the firm 
unity and coherence” of Warsaw 
Pact forces, and were a “guarantee 
for collective security." 

The maneuvers included full- 
scale mock battles, night games 
and a mock chemical warfare ex- 
ercise, CTK and the East German 
news agency ADN reported. They 
took ■ place in Czechoslovakia’s 
western Bohemia region, not far 
from the East and West German 
borders, and were supervised by 
Viktor G. Kulikov, a Soviet mar- 
shal who is supreme commander 
of the Warsaw Pact forces. CTK 
reported. 


Reuters 

JERUSALEM — The Israeli 
Cabinet cleared the way Strnday 
fra West European participation in 
a Sinai peacekeeping force after 
the territory is returned to Egypt 
inApriL 

Following months of diplomatic 
wrangling, the Cabinet accepted 
the participation of Britain, 
France, Italy and the Netherlands, 
a Cabinet spokesman said. 

Israel had objected to terms set 
by the Europeans, who originally 
Baked participation in the force to 
a call ror Palestinian involvement 
in the Middle East peace process. 

The spokesman said the govern- 
ment unanimously approved the 
deployment of West European 
umts m the force. 

Assurances Brought by Hmg 

The final obstacle to European 
participation was removed during 
last week's visit by U.S. Secretary 
of- State Alexander M. Haig Jr. 
The Israeli Cabinet spokesman 
said a letter Mr. Haig brought pro- 
vided certain assurances that Israel 
was seeking. 

The dispute centered cm a refer- 
ence by the European nations to ft 
European Economic Community 
decl aration made in 1980 at a Ven- 
ice summit meeting. The declara- 
tion called for Palestinian self-de- 
termination and a rale fra the 
Palestine liberation Organization 
in peace talks. 

Israel had insisted that the Euro- 
peans avoid any reference to the 
Venice declaration. The details of 
the final clarification have not 
been published. 

The force is expected to number 


about 2L500, half of them from the 
United States. It wall be headed by 
an American civilian and a 
Norwegian general and is to move 
into place shortly before Israel 
hands over the territory April 25. 
The West European nations are ex- 
pected to contribute about 200 
men 

The Cabinet spokesman said it 
was expected the force would also 
include umts from Colombia, Fiji, 
Uruguay, Australia and New Zea- 
land. The latter two had tied their 
participation to involvement by 
the Etiropeans- 

Tbe Isradi-Egyptian peace trea- 
ty requires a peacekeeping force to 
moni tor the Sinai demilitarization. 
The force’s two mam bases will be 
at the southern tip of the peninsula 
and at the often-used invasion 
route from the Sinai to the Gaza 
Strip. 

Gangs Stone Policemen 
In England, Injuring 2 

Untied Press IrUensattimal 

BRISTOL, England — Rival 
youth gangs pelted police with 
rocks and two gasoline bombs, in- 
juring two officers, one of them in 
the eye, in a second night of street 
disturbances, a police spokesman 
said Sunday. 

The spokesman said six youths 
were arrested in the southwestern 
city Saturday night fra offenses in- 
cluding theft of a vehicle, public 
disorder and assault on a police of- 
ficer. Seven were arrested Friday 
il The spokesman said the fo- 
rms followed the stabbing Fri- 
day night of one man. 


Congress Veto 
On Agencies 
Struck Down 

Court Cites Conflict 
With Balance of Poteen 

By Laura A. Kieman 
and Fred Barbash 

Warfiingion Poo Service 

WASHINGTON — A three- 
judge federal appeals panel has de- 
clared unconstitutional the con- 
gressional veto, which has been 
used increasingly in recent years 
by the House and Senate in at- 
tempts to reverse Hprfrimng by fed- 
eral regulators and executive 
branch agencies. 

The decision, in a natural gas 
pricing case, could affect provi- 
sions in more than 200 federal stat- 
utes — ranging from foreign policy 
to the environment to federal elec- 
tion law — that allow Congress to 
strike down executive actions on 
its own, without further reference 
totbepresideDL 

Some legislative veto provisions 
allow one house of Congress to 
overturn an agency action, and 
some require both. 'But in neither 
case must Congress send its resolu- 
tion of disapproval to the presi- 
dent for his signature. Defenders 
in the long-standing and often bit- 
ter controversy over its use say it is 
the elected legislature’s most effec- 
tive means of controlling die gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

The unanimous rating Friday by 
a panel of the U.S. Circuit Court 
erf Appeals in Washington was the 
broadest decision yet in this dis- 
pute over the balance of power 
among the three branches of the 
federal government. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has agreed to review 
a narrower deration, which struck 
down an immigration law provi- 
sion permitting one house of Con- 
gress to override a Justice Depart- 
ment deration in a deportation 
case. 

Power Violation HeM 

Friday’s deration held that legis- 
lative vetos violate the fundamen- 
tal allocation of power set out in 
the Constitution and allow Con- 
gress to intrude on executive au- 
thority. 

The opinion said that if Con- 
gress wants to tdl the executive 
branch how to act or what to do. 
the Constitution provides only one 
way: by a vote of both houses of 
Congress. Resulting legislation 
must then be sent to the president 
for his signature or ins veto. 

“We are aware that our decision 
today may have far-reaching ef- 
fects on the operation of national 
H,” Judge Malcolm R. 
wrote in a 104-page opin-» 
ion. But he said the panel frit it 
.had no choice. 

The legislative veto was a device 
that enabled Congress “to expand 
its role from one of oversight, with 
an eye to legislative revision, to 
one of shared administration,” 
Judge WUkey wrote “This overall 
increase in congressional power 
contravenes the fundamental pur- 
pose of the separation of powers 
doctrine.” 

Natwil Gas Case 

The paneTs decision came in a 
case involving the Narnia! Gas 
Policy Art of 1978, in which Con- 
gress relaxed federal price controls 
on natural gas. 

Congress decreed in that act 
that industrial gas users should 
bear mare of the cost of deregula- 
tion than residential users. But 
when the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission issued a regula- 
tion fo May, 1980. to cany out this 
provision, the House vetoed it, 
thereby threatening to shift more 
of the cost back to householders. 

The constitutionality of the veto 
provision in the act was challenged 
m the appeals court by the Con- 
sumer Energy Council of America, 
the Consumer Federation of 
America and Ralph Nader's Public 
Citizen litigation group. They 
charged that tbe unflatera) veto by 
Congress deprived the president of 
his own veto power, infringed on 
tbe doctrine or separation of pow- 
ers and violated tbe constitutional 
principle that both tbe House and 
Senate must pass laws. 

Both houses of Congress, which 
entered the case, argued that the 
veto did not change the law. Such 
limited exercises amount to a legit- 
imate sharing of power that Coa- 
gave to these agencies in the 
: place, they con t ended. 
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TRIBUTE TO FDR — F ranklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 68, the son of President Roosevelt, and 
other members of the family lay flowers at die grave ate of the former president and his wife, 
Eleanor, at Hyde Park, N.Y. The former president was born 100 years ago Saturday. 

Arms Sales Seen as Major Lever 
Of Foreign Policy for Russia, U.S . 


By Charles Mohr 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — A newly 
published book contends that the 
sale of militar y weapons and 
equipment has become the major 
instrument of foreign policy for 
both tbe Western powers and the 
Soviet Union. 

The book, commissioaed by the 
Council on Foreign Relations and 
written by a senior research fellow 
of the council, Andrew J. Pierre, is 
entitled ’The Global Politics of 
Anns Sales.” 

Mr. Pierre takes a less disap- 
proving stance than some writers 
about the steadily increasing scale 
of arms sales by the major indus- 
trial powers to the developing na- 
tions. But he argues that there is a 
rid: that the Reagan administra- 
tion may be overestimating the 
value and underestimating the 
long-term dangers of arms sale 
pofacy as a means of achieving 
global “leverage.” 

The book draws attention to 
major increases in both the quanti- 
ty and quality of international 
arms t ransf ers. Such sales have 
grown, Mr. Pierre reports, from a 
worldwide total of $9.4 billion in 
1969 to about $21 billion yearly fo 
the early 1980s. 

In contrast to the 1960s, when 
most arms sales involved surplus 
and almost obsolescent weapons, 
technologically advanced equip- 
ment is now being sold. 

“Tbe Reagan administration.’ s 
approach toward arms sales is one 
of the major differences between 
its 

ceding 
Pierre writes. 

Timmy Carter, in a presidential 
directive issued fo early 1977, or- 
dered that arms sales should be 
viewed as an “exceptional foreign 
policy implement.” 

Mr. Pierre suggests that, al- 
though the Carter administration 
ultimately granted numerous ex- 
emptions and was unsuccessful fo 
trying to impose dollar ceilings on 
sales, the attempt to impose re- 
straints did send a message to the 
Pentagon and to many other na- 
tions. In the first IS months erf Mr. 
Carter’s term, 614 requests totaling 
more than $1 billion were turned 
down, according to government 
statistics. 

Russia Overtaking ILS. 

The Reagan polity, made public 
last July 9, dearly views arms sales 
as a major, rather than exception- 
al, implement of foreign polity. 
The book quotes a senior official 
of the State Department as saying 
early last year that arms sales were 
“the currency fo which foreign pol- 
ity now deals.” 

Mr. Pierre also describes the ab- 
sence of specific policy guidelines 
as striking. He says President 
Reagan offered to supply about 
$15 billion in weapons and military 
help to other nations in his first 
three months fo office. 

But, Mr. Pierre writes, arms 
sales play a greater rale in the So- 
viet Union's policy toward the 
Third World than they do fo UJSL 


liberals in U.S. Protest Church Role 
In Drive to 'Help Vs to Buckle Up[ 


Wadtbtgf at Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The Nation- 
al Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration, in a move criticized by 
some liberals concerned about the 
laration of church and state, has 
the nation’s religious leaders 
to help promote its stepped-up 
campaign to get people to wear 
seatbelts. 

Along with the National Safety 
Council, the highway administra- 
tion is asking churches and syna- 
gogues to designate the weekend of 
Fern. 13 and 14 as “National Safety 
Sabbath” fra all Americans to join 
in “a religious fellowship to redis- 
cover the safety belt” 

The safety council has mailed 
3,000 National Safety Sabbath 


Ides, that indude five prayers and a 
special message from evangelist 
BiDy Graham, to religious leaders 
across the country. 

“The commandment “Thou 
Shalt Not Kill' applies to our be- 
havior on the highways as weO as 

to our interpersonal relationships,” 

Mr. Graham said. 

But some civil liberties experts 
questioned the campaign. Even 
though a small amount of money 
was involved, “spending govern- 
ment money on this kind of pro- 
motion that is heavily religious in 
form and comeat does raise se- 
rious questions of church and 
state,” said John Shat tuck, director 
of the American Civil Liberties 
Union's Washington office. 
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policy. Although tbe total mone- 
tary value of U.S. sales has been 
tbe world's highest, the Soviet Un- 
ion may soon overtake it fo sales 
and deliveries. 

The book says tbe Russians have 
fo the last decade greatly improved 
their ability to make long-range 
deliveries and have stockpiled 
large reserves. 

The book also reveals some 
paradoxes. For instance, to make 
the 1978 Camp David peace agree- 
ments more attractive to key Mid- 
dle East nations, the Carter admin- 
istration offered S4.5 billion fo 


military assistance to those nations 
fo less than three years. 

A major rationale, Mr. Pierre 
writes, is a belief that the supplier 
g ai n s enduring influence with the 
recipient. But he points out that 
the diem nation often turns 
against the supplier, as Egypt did 
against the Soviet Union. 

The record of the United States 
fo Iran, which received about $12 
billion fo American arms, is also 
criticized as having “exhibited a 
degree of irresponsibility or short- 
sightedness seldom matched in tire 
postwar world.” 


Reagan Halts Sale of Home 
Over Conflicting Sale Prices 


foreign policy and that of pre- 
iing administrations,” Mr. 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Negotiations 
with a buyer for President 
Reagan’s Pacific Palisades house 
were broken off after a savings tuxd 
loan company executive discov- 
ered a second set of dosing papers 
that listed an inflated sales price, 
according to Mr. Reagan's lawyer. 

The lawyer, Roy D. Miller, said 
Saturday that the savings and loan 
officer had received a photocopy 
of the doting papers in a loan re- 
quest from toe prospective buyer, 
ZoUer Industries, but that the copy 
“contained my si gnatur e and fig- 
ures different than what I signed.” 

ZoUer Industries began negotiat- 
ing for Mr. Reagan’s house in toe 
fall. The negotiations continued 
until Jan. 15, wheat Mr. Miller said 
he learned erf toe two sets of pa- 
pers. Hie talks were broken off 
Jan. 18, Mr. Miller said. 

Mr. Reagan’s house was sold in 
an unrelated transaction on Fri- 
day, about a year after it had been 
offered for sale. Steven J. Halpem, 
a lawyer, and two Halpem family 
trustees bought toe house for an 
undisdosed price. 

Mr. Miller said he had earlier 
signed an escrow agreement to sell 
the house to ZoUer Industries for 
$1.03 million fo cash and braids. 
But photocopied papers later given 
to the savings and loan executive 
said toe house was befog sold for 
$1.9 million. Mr. Miller said. 

Mr. Miller said he did not know 
who bad made toe changes. 

He said he had been told that a 
loan can be secured for a maid- 
mum of 80 percent erf toe purchase 
price erf the house. If the buyer 
claimed a higher purchase price, he 

French. Saudis Agree 
On Navy Training Pact 

Reuters 

BAHRAIN — French Defense 
Minister Charles Heron signed an 
agreement in Riyadh Sunday with 
toe Saudi Arabian Defease Minis- 
ter. Prince Ben Abdul Aziz, to im- 
prove training facilities for the 
kingdom’s navy, the Saudi press 
agency reported. 

France already has a 14-5-bfllion 
franc (S2_5- billion) contract to re- 
equip toe Saudi Navy with missile- 
firing frigates, supply ships, coast- 
al defense installations and heli- 
copters for naval warfare. 


could thus seek more financing, 
Mr. Miller said. 

“There’s an irregularity about it, 
there is no question about it,” he 
added. 

Mr. Miller said Mr. Reagan was 
“upset” when he learned of the 
changes- “I was terribly upset 
myself, and indignant,” he said. 

“That’s an understatement. I think 

that any person who tries to deal 
honestly and fairly would fed up- 
set, indignant and victimized by 
having signed documents that were 
altered.” 

Hayakawa Drops 
Campaign for U.S 
Senate Re-Election 

New York Times Service 

MONTEREY, Calif. — S.L 
Hayakawa, 75, who began his po- 
litical career six years ago with 
election as a Republican senator 
from California, has announced 
that he is dropping his campaign 
for a second term. 

“In short, I am not campaigning 
or seeking re-election,” be told the 
state Republican Party convention 
Saturday. The senator said that he 
would serve out his term. 

He de clin ed to answer ques- 
tions, but a member of his staff 
said that Sen. Hayakawa would 
not endorse any of toe seven major 
rivals seeking the Republican nom- 
ination for his seat fo the June 8 
primary. The leading Democratic 
candidate for toe seat is Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown Jr. 

What effect Sen. Hayakawa' s 
withdrawal will have on toe Re- 
publican primary campaign was 
debated by those still in toe race. 
Congressman Paul M. McCloskey 
Jr. said it was too early to tell; 
Mayor Pete Wilson of San Diego 
said he expected many Hayakawa 
loyalists now to turn to him. 

The California Poll in Novem- 
ber showed Rep. Barry M. Gold- 
water Jr. leading with 22 percent, 
trailed by Mr. Wilson. 19 percent, 
Mr. McCloskey, 18 percent, and 
Sen. Hayakawa. 15 percent. Then 
came Rep. Robert K. Do man; 
Maureen Reagan, President 
Reagan’s daughter; State Sen. 
John Schmitz, and Ted B niinana, 
on leave as dean of Loyola Univer- 
sity at Los Angeles, all of whom 
received less than 10 percent. 
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U.S. Quietly Reviving 
Its Presence in Chad 
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By Alan Cowdi 

New York TunaSemce 

NDJAMENA, Chad. — Each 
morning, John P. Blanc, the U.S. 
charge d'affaires here, clambers 
aboard a boat to cross the Shari 
River burn Kousseri, Cameroon, 
where he lives, to Ndjamena, 
where he works, jaming many 
other commuters who are poled 
and paddled across the muddy wa- 
ters m dugout canoes. 

The U-5. official's mode of trav- 
el recalls earlier centuries in parts 
of Africa with ancient trade routes. 
But when Mr. Blane readies die 
Chad ride, a more modem note is 
struck. Here a sleek black 
limousine awaits him, if Mr. Blane 
has official business with the Cha- 
dian government, the limousine's 
driver will unfurl the U.S. flag on 
the fender, adding a dash of color 
to the drab, ballet-scarred streets 
of Ndjamena. 

The diplomat’s daily trip is one 
aspect of a resurgent U.S. presence 
in Chad after the pullout of CoL 
Moamer QadhafTs Libyan farces, 
who intervened in Chaus civil war 
in December, 1980. and left at the 
government’s request last Novem- 
ber. 

On a recent trip aboard the pon- 
toon ferry crossing the Shari, two 
U.S. officials accompanied a pick- 
up truck, laden with blue and white 
striped mattresses marked with the 
word “State,” presumably signify- 
ing ownership by the UJ>. State 
Department. The mattresses will 
probably be used in official U.S. 
residences. 


Cameroon d eclined to comment 
on the debate, but conversations 
with American sources left the im- 
pression that the United Stales 
was anxious to avoid the appear- 
ance of unqualified support for 
Mr. GoukounL 

Keeping a low profile is a bit 
tricky in Ndjamena, a dry with 
few foreigners. US. aid and sup- 
port for the African peace force 
have added to the impression of a 
big U-S- presence here. American 
sources said, however, that there 
wEQ be only four people at the U.S. 
Embassy whoa it formally reopens 
in a few weeks. 

The Americans are not the only 
ones returning to Chad. Western 
sources said France, the former co- 
lonial power, is leading the return, 
albeit discreetly. The sources said 
the French* pay the salaries of 
Chad government officials, supply 
Mr. Coukoum with light arms ana 
ammunition, provide aid workers 
and technicians, and are expected 
to be the first to re-establish a fuDy 
accredited, ambassador. 

Such official contacts are ac- 
companied by emissaries on less 
public business. Some Frenchmen 
m Ndjamena say they work for 


they shy 
rs clutch 


American Voices 


A day later, a U.S. Air Force C- 
141 transport plane lanrfpd in 
Ndjamena to nninaH a U.S- mili- 
tary raft that will hdp Nigerian 
troops in the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity’s Chad peacekeeping 
force to organize supply lines. 
That evening, in the of a 

power cut, the restaurant at one of 
Ndjameoa's two hotels echoed 
with the voces of U.S. diplomats 
and military attaches. 

The revival is bong conducted 
with caution, apparently reflecting 
some debate about its rimrimass 
and the desirability of creating too 
high a U.S. profile in Chad 
The U.S. Embassy in Ndjamena 
dosed in March, 1980, and U.S. 
personnel were evacuated during 
the crvfl war that pitted President 
Goukouni Oueddei against his 
principal rival, Hissene Habre. 

After the Libyans intervened, 
the United States made its return 
to Chad and the resumption of aid 
conditional on the withdrawal of 
CoL QadhafTs troops and. West- 
ern diplomats said, an the return 
of Security in Chad. 

The Libyans have gone, but 
Western diplomats say the Ameri- 
cans are debating whether it is safe 
to come back while Mr. Habre’s 
troops are still in revolt in wide 
areas of eastern Chad. 

U.S. officials in Chad and in 


that 
others 

briefcases with the satisfied deter- 
mination of those who have just 
dinefaed a Kg deaL 
Among tire returnees is Victor, a 
Lebanese rhristian who said his 
family lived in Chad for 55 years 
before the civil war. in wheeling 
and daflKng, he said, his family 
amassed 25 properties, most of 
them now ruined by war or taken 
over by squatters. He said be is 
seeking some form of reparation, 
or some other way of fuming mis- 
fortune into profit. 

One thing he hopes to do is lease 
a house to the Americans, so that 
Mr. Blane will have somewhere to 
live and be able to move from the 
“American house” — an unofficial 
listening post — in Kousseri. As of 
last week, Victor said, “my prob- 
lem is not resolved.” 

In the wM n f t mg 1 work bag been 
on to open a IIS. Embassy, 
former embassy building m 
central Ntgamena is too damaged 
to be reopened without great ex- 


Sikkim’s Former King , 
58, Dies in New York 


New fork Times Service 

NEW YORK — The deposed 
king of Sikkim, 58, who had 
been undergoing treatment for 
cancer her^ died Friday night 
from complications following an 
operation at the Memorial 
Sloan-Kettcring Cancer Center. 

A family spokesman said tus 
body was to be flown to Sikkim 
for the funeral. 

As prince of Sikkim, the for- 
mer Himalayan protectorate of 
India that has since become an 
Tndian state, Paldea Thondup 
Namgyal married an American 
debutante, Hope Cooke, on 
March 29, 1963. The Indian gov- 
ernment disapproved of the mar- 


riage of the prince, a Buddhist 
a foreigner. But the 


leader, to 
prince brushed aside the objec- 
tion. Miss Cooke, an Episco- 
pation. did not convert to Bud- 
dhism. 

The couple settled down in 
Gangtok the capital of Sikkim. 
The prince assumed full power 
as chogyai, or king, upon the 
death of his father. Sir Tashi 
Namgyal, in 1964. 

iiwBan Infrrrcnticp 


The chogyai ruled 200,000 
subjects in a country rising 5.000 
feet above sea level in the Hima- 
layas, bordered by India, Bhu- 
tan, Nepal and China- He said 
he intended to strengthen the 
national identity of his country. 

In 1973, after a coup and Indi- 
an intervention, he was stripped 
of his powers and kept in his 


palace under virtual house ar- 
rest His wife and their two chil- 
dren fled Sikkim to live in New 
York. In 1975, the legislature in 
Sikkim formally deposed him 
and abolished the monarchy, 

Paldea Thondup Namgyal, 
who was bom May 22, 1923, 
came from a royal house of Ti- 
betan origin. After his older 
brother, Faljol. was killed in ac- 
tion in 1941 while serving as an 
officer in the Indian air force, 
the prince became heir to the 
throne. 

In 1949, he headed a team 
that negotiated a treaty with In- 
dia, maVing SilcTrim an lrwb an 

protectorate. The two countries 
were tied by hundreds of years 
of tradition and a common fear 
of Chinese expansion. 

In 1950, the future king mar- 
ried Sangay Ddti, the daughter 
erf a Tibetan nobleman. She died 
in 1957, after bearing two sons 
and a daughter. 

Two years later, in Darjeeling, 
India, about 25 miles (40 kilome- 
ters) from Gangtok, the prince 
met Miss Cooke, then an 18- 
year-old student from Sarah 
Lawrence College, who was 
spending the summer in Europe 
and Asia. 



The king of Sikkim with his wife in New York in 1965. 


importance because of its China 
border, apparently decided that 
the chogyai had gone too far in 
his campaign for Sikkimese au- 
tonomy. 

Hope Namgyal returned with 
her two children to the United 
States and enrolled them in a 
private school in New York. 
Fearing retribution from her 
husband’s enemies, she has 


Strategic Importance 

The chogyal's downfall came 
as a result of his increasingly 
cool relations with India and po- 
litical leaders in Sikkim itself. In 
1973, India, which had always 
considered Sikkim of strategic 


maintained a low 
mg only occasionally m public. 

In 1975, the SHrlrnwesg legisla- 
ture abolished the 333-year-old 
monarchy and declared frfny 
a commoner, though he was al- 
lowed to r et ai n his position as a 
spiritual leader. Later in the year 
India annexed SfHrim as its 22d 
stare. 

While relations between the 


and his wife remained 
she obtained a separa- 
tion in 1978 and an uncontested 
divorce in 1980. 

Since 1979, the government in 
Gangtok had permitted the for- 
mer king to enter and leave the 
country, but not to travel freely 

wi thin Sflrlrim 

He visited New York in 1980 
to take his son, Palden, and 
daughter. Hope, to SHcwn for 
the summer. His wife opp ose d 
the trip, saying it might not be 


safe, wit a New York state judge 
would oe 


ruled that it probably 
safe, and the trip was made with- 
out incident. 

Last September, the former 
king returned to New York and 
was admitted to tire Sk>an- 
Kettering center. 


Seoul Presses Tokyo for Huge Increase in Aid 

South Koreans Accuse Japanese of Shirking Their Resp onsibilities 


pense, so a low-cost operation has 
been n 


mounted to turn the former 
ambassador’s residence into an 
embassy. 

The exercise has had its 
moments. In a wall of the resi- 
dence, workers discovered an 
unexploded 155mm shell whose 
fuse had detonated but whose ex- 
plosive charge was stiS intact One 
man had the delicate job of remov- 
ing the shell and emptying it. 

A U.S. official, recounting his 
return to the house he had lived in 
before the evacuation, said he 
found the swimming pool dogged 
with human bones: It had been 
used as an impromptu morgue 
during the war. 


By Tracy Dahlby 

Woshixgon Post Service 

SEOUL — Towering above the 
long, gray boulevard mat runs to 
the stone ramparts of Kyongbok 
Palace in the heart of Seoul is a 
statue erf Adm. Yi Sun Sin, who is 
commemorated for repelling a Jap- 
anese invasion nearly 400 years 
ago. 

The old warrior, a symbol erf 
Korean natimnlimi stui has a 
bearing on relations with Japan. 
Among the older generation mere 
are bitter memories of the 36 years 
of Japanese colonial rule that end- 
ed in 1945. Younger South 
Koreans’ sensitivities dwell on 
what they view as a vast advantage 
for Japan in economic relations. 

What these perceptions add up 
to is an attitude here that Japan, 
South Korea’s wealthy neighbor, is 
-thirlring its responsibilities in re- 
sisting Seoul’s request for a huge 
increase in aid. 

South Korea is asking for $6 bil- 
lion in low-interest loans far eco- 


nomic development daring the five 
years ending m 1986. Korean offi- 
cials argue that the funds would 
contribute to the stability of the re- 
gion at a time when this country is 
forced to divert a large share of its 
resources to its military budget 
Tempers have cooled somewhat 
since South Korea made the re- 
quest last August but the issue 
continues to churn up strong emo- 
tions in both countries. One senior 
Japanese Foreign Ministry official 
said, “Over the next five years we 
win have $7.5 billion in ( economic 
assistance) for all of Asia. What 
makes the Koreans think they are 
entitled to $6 billion?” 


’Not a Bangladesh' 

To the South Koreans it is quite 
simple. According to their statis- 
tics, the country has piled up near- 
ly S22 billion in trade defiats with 
Japan since 1965. In their view, 
that entitles them to considerably 
more than the roughly $83 million 
a year in economic aid they now 
receive from Japan. 



“It’s not because we are hard up 
that we are asking Japan for this 
money,” a senior South Korean of- 
ficial said. “But when North Korea 
has a two-to-one military advan- 
tage ... we have to spend a con- 
siderable portion of our resources 
on defease and sacrifice in the eco- 
nomic sector. We are not a Bangla- 
desh asking Japan for a handout.” 

Nonetheless, Seoul could use the 
money. The economy has begun to 
recover from its steep dedime in 
1980. But with the country’s indus- 
trial engine stiD sputtering, domes- 
tic stability will depend, foreign 
economic analysts in Seoul said, 
on President Chun Doo Hwan’s 
ability to keep the economy grow- 
ing at a healthy rate. 

What galled the Japanese, mart 
from the magnitude of the aid re- 
quest. was South Korea’s claim 
that its miHtaiy spending was, in 
effect, helping to defend Japan 
and entitled Seoul to aid as a com- 
pensation. 

South Korea spends roughly 6 
percent of its S58-tnHion gross na- 
tional product on defense, while 
Japan, whose GNP is 20 times 
larger, spends 0.9 percent 

South Korea’s argument raised 
an uproar in Japan, where officials 
asserted that the antiwar provi- 
sions of Japan’s constitution ruled 
out economic assistance on the ba- 
as of military considerations. Ja- 
pan is under strong pressure from 
the Reagan administration to in- 
crease military spending, and 
many Japanese suspected that the 
United States, which maintains 
40,000 troops m South Korea, en- 
couraged Seoul to press its claims. 

Seoul has since stepped back 
I’from using the idea of military 
burden-sharing as a bargaining 
chip. In working-level talks earlier 
this month. South Korean officials 
made it dear that the loans would 
be earmarked for buflding schools, 
hospitals, subway lines, dams and 
other nonmilitaxy projects, accord- 
ing to a senior Foreign Ministry 
official in Tokyo. 

The two-day session ended in- 
condusxyely, and officials cm both 
sides privately conceded that they 
remain seriously at odds. 

While few Smith Koreans expect 
Tokyo to provide the full $6 bil- 
lion, officials in Seoul have insist- 
ed that Japan commit itself to a 
lamp sum to cover the five years 
under discussion. 

The Japanese have said they will 
consider South Korean requests 
only one year at a time and only 
after Seoul has presented more de- 
tailed proposals for projects. Sen- 


ior 


Frendt Ban Import 
Of Italian Wines 
Following Protests 


The cancan girls aren’t the only 
ones kicking up their heels in Europe. 
You’re having the kind of adventures 
they want to hear about back 
home. So give ’em a call. And do it 
with these franc-saving tips in mind. 

SAVE ON SURCHARGE 
Many hotels outside the US. charge 
exorbitant surcharge fees on inter- 
national calls. And sometimes the 
fees are greater than the cost of the 
call itself. But if your hotel has 
TELEPLAN, the way to keep hotel 
surcharges reasonable, go ahead and 


call No Tfeleplan? Read onl 

SAVE WITH A SHORTS 

In most countries there’s no three- 
minute minimum on self-dialed calls. 
So if your hotel offers International 
Dialing from your room, place a 
short call home and have them call 
you back. The surcharge on short 
calls is low. And you pay for the call- 
back from the States with dollars, 
not local currency, when you get 
vour next home or office phone bill. 

SAVE THESE OTHER WAYS 

Telephone Company credit card and 


collect calls may be placed in many 
countries. And where they are, 
the hotel surcharges on such calls are 
usually low. Or, you can avoid 
surcharges altogether by calling from 
the post office or from other 
telephone centers. 

Now.. .is that you on the left? Not 
bad. You can still shake a leg. 


Reuters 

PARIS — France has suspended 
imports of Italian wine for three 
weeks, risking condemnation from 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity, after a wave of protest by 
French winegr o w e rs. 

The ban, the second in six 
months, was ordered Friday. Mili- 
tant winegrowers, mainly in the 
Aude and Heranlt regions, have 
demonstrated widely over the past 
two weeks, attacking and emptying 
a dozen tanker trucks bringing 
wine from Italy. They say the Ital- 
ian imports prevent than selling 
their produce. 

Their action has been part of a 
protest by farmers complaining 
that they are losing their liveli- 
hoods because of low farm prices 
guaranteed by the European Eco- 
nomic Community and low-price 
imports. 


Spanish Blockade Lifted 


IRUN, Spain (Reuters) — Span- 
drivers lifted Sunday a 



Bell System 


Reach out and touch someone 


ish truck 

three-day blockade of this Basque 
country border crosang after re- 
ceiving pledges of speedier cus- 
toms handling and increased pro- 
tection on French territory, police 
sources said- The drivers were pro- 
testing a go-slow by French cus- 
toms and attacks m France by' 
fanners. 


Officials said the two sides win 
hold farther talks with the aim of 
settling the dispute at a meeting of 

foreign ministers this .sp ring 

The dispute has delayed a meet- 
ing between Mr. Qnm and Japa- 
nese Premier Zeako Suzuki, origi- 
nally eaqjected late last year. 

Political relations between the 
two countries always have been 
fragile, but now Korean leaders 
are insisting on a more equal and 
open relationship. They cite wide- 
spread complaints that postwar 
ties have been dominated by an 
“old boy” network of Japanese 
businessmen and politicians and 
their Smith Korean countezparts 
involving alleged profiteering. Mr. 
Chon has vowed to end what is re- 
ferred to here as “back-door” deal- 
ing with Japan. 

Observers here note that Mr. 
Chun and many of the South 
Koreans in positions of influence 
today are products of a postwar 
system of education that rqected 
farced learning of Japanese lan- 
guage and customs during colonial 
days. In this generation are many 
who, as college students or young 
bureaucrats or military officers, 
bitterly opposed restoring diplo- 
matic ties with Japan in 1965. 

Under that agreement, Japan 
granted South Korea $500 million 
m reparations and low-interest 
loans. But, said Kim Yoon Hwan, 
a prominent Korean government- 
party politician now in his late 40s, 
many people fell that the money 
“couldn’t compensate for the years 
of forced labor, discrimination and 
of property under 

I rule.” 


Today, Japanese officials com- 
tfaat the younger official*? are 
5 knowledgeable than their cid- 
ers in dealing with Japan and have 
closer ties with the Americans. 


EGgh Ait and Prejodfce 

Younger Koreans tend to be 
more sensitive than their parents 
about what they view as Japanese 
attitudes of superiority and Ja- 
pan’s attempts to dominate Smith 
Korea’s economy. Stories of al- 
leged discrimination a gains t the 
630,000 Korean residents in Japan 
frequently appear in Korean news- 
papers, and the planeloads of Jap- 
anese-sponsored groups that come 
to South Korea on “sex tours” 
keep anti-Japanese sentiments here 
on the bofl. 

The Japanese, who centuries ago 
borrowed much of the high art and 
culture of the Asian continent 
through Korea, today tend to play 
down the past 

Business leaders question the 
wisdom of providing large 
a mo un t s of aid to South Korea be- 
cause the country has cut into Jap- 
anese export markets in steel, ship- 
building, heavy construction and 
machinery. 

Mr. Suzuki has tried to promote 
more amicable relations with 
South Korea. At a press confer- 
ence last week he said, “Our rela- 
tions with [South Korea] are in- 
separable and . . . not only benefit 
our two countries, but are import- 
ant for the peace and stability of 
Asia.” 

Nevertheless, officials in Tokyo 
suggested that a large parfrag* of 
economic aid for South Korea is 
likely to be difficult for the Suzuki 
a dm i n istration to sell to Japanese 
voters, many of whom have deep 
prejudices against Koreans. 

Meanwhile, one Japanese spe- 
cialist on Korea observed, “Korea 
sees itself as a mentor with a long 
history of being dominated by a 
former disciple. The Koreans are 
not about to bow their to Ja- 
pan.” 


Blast Damages Town in U.S. 

Urdud Press Iruonotimul 

OAK HILL, W.Va. — An explo- 
sion Sunday destroyed a building 
and damaged about 100 others in 
this southern West Vir ginia town. 
Authorities speculated it was 
ca us ed by a leak of natural gas or 
me t hnn r from an abandoned coal 
mine. 


Stanley Holloway Dies; 
Played Mr. Doolittle 


Fnm Agency DhfmOm 
LONDON — Stanley Holloway, 
91, who became an overnight suc- 
cess at age 66 as Eliza Doolittle's 
father in the musical “My Fair 
Lady,” singing “With a Little Bit 
of Luck” anS “Get Me to the 
Church on Time,” died Saturday 
three weeks after a stroke. 

Mr. Holloway began his show 
business career at the same time 
Charlie Chaplin was becoming fa- 


OBITUARIES 


moos name in the British music 
balls. Before international fame 
came with the Broadway and mov- 
ie versons of “My Fair Lady.” Mr. 
Holloway had spent half a century 
performing as a song -and -dance 
man, comedian and serious actor 
and reciting the humorous mono- 
logues that became his specialty. 

In “My Fair Lady,” the Lcracr- 
Locwc musical based on George 
lion,” Mr. 



Stanley Holloway 

... in Mr. Doolittle role. 


Bernard Shaw's 


the Lord God. Providence, fans 
been kind.” 


Foreign Ministry officials in 
Tokyo suggested, however, that Ja- 
pan may be willing to designate an 
overall amount p*»dmg g closer 
study of Seoul’s shopping list 


gave 

scribed as a “wonderful Indian 
summer” to his career. Mr. Hollo- 
way in tun brought to the role of 
Mr. DooBttle a vast treasury of ex- 
perience. 

Bora Ocl l, 1890, in London, 
the son of a law dot, be had a 
strict Victorian education and was 
delighted when his school shut 
down. So ai the age of 12 he went 
to work as an office boy in Lon- 
don's B jUmg Sgate fish tnnrkff 

By 14 he was soloist in a choir 
and while still in his teens was 
doing vaudeville programs at sea- 
ride resorts. He was saving his 
money then for singing lessons, 
hoping to go into opera. He had 
taken only a few such lessens in 
Milan when World War I broke 
out. He returned to Britain and en- 
listed as a private in the infantry. 
He was a lieutenant by the end of 
the war. 

In 1920, Mr. Holloway and nine 
other young perfor mers wrote and 
played in a revue now celebrated 
m theatrical annals, “The Co-Op- 
timists.” It ran for six years. 

Mr. Holloway began malting 
films in 1921 and was a featured 
player after World War II in such 
British screen comedies as “The 
Lavender Hill Mob” and 
“Passport to Pimlico. 


Malcolm C Moos 


MINNEAPOLIS (NYT) — 
Malcolm C Moos, 65, a political 
scientist who wrote speeches for 


President Eisenhower and later 
was president of the University of 
Minnesota for seven years, was 
found dead, apparently of natural 
causes, Thursday in his lakeside 
cabin in Hackensack. Minn. 

Mr. Moos joined the Eisenhow- 
er staff in 2957 after teaching po- 
litical science at Johns Hopkins 
University for IS years. He re- 
turned to academic Hfe after Mr. 
Eisenhower left office and in 1967 
was named president of (he Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Later he 
served cme-year terms as president 
of the Fund for the Republic and 
of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. 

In 1978 he ran unsuccessfully 
for the Republican nomination 
from Minnesota to the U.S. Sen- 
ate. 


Itmzo Ofanokf 

TOKYO (AP) —Junro Ohnoki. 
70, president of Japan’s leading 
economic daily, the Nihon Kezzai, 
died Thursday of a heart ailment 


Asked the secret of his longevi- 
ty. he said in a 1978 interview, 
*Tve always been moderate in 
most things. I’ve drunk very little, 
really. ..and then my parents 
[gave] me a good constitution. And 


FYank J.W. Goldsmith 

ORLANDO. Fla. (AP) — Frank 
J.W. Goldsmith. 79. who escaped 
on the last lifeboat to leave the 
sinking Titanic in 1912. died 
Wednesday, one day after another 
survivor, Helen Delaney, died in 
Council Bluffs. Iowa. 


Cigarette Pack Warning 
Is Ineffective , U.S. Says 


By Michael deCourcy Hinds 

New York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON — “If I felt 
smoking was really and truly detri- 
mental to my health, there is no 
question I would stop smoking.” 
said Milton Bdridge, a cab driver 
who has chain-smoked while driv- 
ing through Washington’s streets 
for the last 40 years. What about 
the health warning that appears on 
every pack of cigarettes? T don’t 
pay attention to it and Tm not sure 
it is meant for me,” he said. 

His remarks sum up the reasons 
why the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reported last year that the 
warning is ineffective and why sev- 
eral congressmen recently intro- 
duced legislation to make the mes- 
sage more explicit. But Mr. El- 
dodge’s remarks also echo the to- 
bacco industry’s argument that 
smokers know the hazards in- 
volved and take the risk anyway. 

For example, the Tobacco Insti- 
tute, which represents the major 
manufacturers, contends that the 
10-year-old warning has alerted 
“virtually everyone” about what it 
terms “the smoking and health 
controversy.” The industry’s posi- 
tion is that there is no proof that 
smoking causes any disease and 
that than are only “statistical as- 
sociations” linking smoking and a 
variety of Alnesses, including seven 
types of cancer, heart disease, em- 
physema. chronic bronchitis, mis- 
carriages, stillbirths, birth defects, 
and reduced birth weights. 

But tiie federal agency, charged 
by Congress to review cigarette ad- 
vertising, completed a five-year in- 
vestigation of cigarette advertising 
practices and consumer behavior. 
The staff concluded that people do 
know, in a general sort of way, that 
smoking is not a good idea. But 
people do not know the grim spec- 
ifics, based on responses to many 
national polls cd tea in the report. 

Surprisingly, the polls found 
dm; 

• Twenty-four percent of heavy 
smokos did not know smoking is 
dangerous. 

• Forty percent did not know 
that smoking caused most cases of 
lung cancer. 

• Sixty percent did not know 
that smoking causes most cases of 
emphysema. 

• Fifty percent did not know 
that smoking causes many bean 
attacks. 

• Fifty percent of teen-agers 
did not know that smoking is ad- 
dictive. 

• Forty-one percent of smokers 
did not know that smoking will 
shorten their expected lifespan. 

The Tobacco Institute disputes 
the commission's interpretation of 
the polls, contending that a 
respondent who does not believe 
that smoking causes premature 
death is not ignorant of the allega- 
tion. but skeptical of the assump- 
tion. 

But cbe staff concludes that “af- 
ter nearly a decade, the cutrent 
warning has been overexposed and 
has simply worn out ” Less than 3 
percent of adults ever read the 
warning and the warning is often 
implicitly contradicted by the ad- 
vertisements themselves, U odds. 
Advertisements “are frequently 


vigorous, attrac- 
people living 
f success and 


filled with 
five, healthy-] 
energetic lives full of success an 
athletic achievement, free from 
any health hazards,” it adds. “It is 

K 'ble that these ads make it dif- 
for the health warning to be 
effective and may further increase 
the possibility of deception.” 

Last month, legislation was in- 
troduced in both houses of Con- 
gress that closely follows the 
FTCs recommendation to replace 
the abstract warning on cigarette 
packages and advertising with six 
.specific cautions about lung can- 
cer, emphysema, birth defects, and 
heart disease. One wanting at a 
time would be displayed and then 
rotated every three months with 
the other warnings. A consumer 
lobbying organization, the Health 
Research Group, has also recom- 
mended that a skull and cross- 
bones be added to the warnings. 

Although the tobacco lobby has 
powerful allies in Congress. Rep. 
Henry A. Waxxnan, Democrat of 
California and the sponsor of one 
bifi, believes the measure may 


Anti-Icing Device 
Was Turned Off in 


Washington Crash 


New York Times Srrrice 

WASHINGTON — An anti- 
ing device in the engine system 
an Air Florida passenger jet fa 
been turned off when the pla 
plunged into the Potomac River 
a snowstorm on Jan. 13, the boa 
investigating the crash has said. 

The crash killed 74 of the 
persons aboard the Boeing 737 a 
four persons on the 14th Sir 
Bridge, which the plane strode 1 
fore falling into the river. 

. Francis McAdams of the P 
tion&l Transportation Safi 
Board emphasized Thursday ti 
the cause of the crash has not be 
determined. But he called on I 
Federal Aviation Administrati 
to warn the airline < industry abc 
the hazards of flying in iev com 
tions. That body said Yhursd 
that it had relayed the board’s r< 
ommendarions to domestic ai 
foreign carriers. 

Among the factors being inves 
gated in the Air Florida crash, N 
McAdams said is the possibili 
that engine icing was not detect 
by the flight crew and caused i 
Strumcnts in the pilot’s cabin 
underevaluate engine power, l 
though ground crews had de-ic 
the plane, it waited at least 43 mi 
utes before being cleared for tal 
off, Mr. McAdams said There w 
evidence that new ice may ha 
formed. 

The safety board said groui 
workers had removed ice from tl 
jet at one point. But it said it w 
concerned “about the effects 
aircraft waiting in line in proxin 
ty to the airplane ahead of them 
Mr. McAdams said that the he 
of the engine exhaust of a fit 
plane could cause moisture 
form on the plane behind it at 
“lead to unanticipated buildups < 


ice. 
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When you fly a new corporate jet over 70,000 miles 
in 48 straight days , virtually anything can happen. 

In fact, virtually nothing did. 


By now, you may be aware 
of the fact that the Canadair 
Challenger will fly its passen- 
gers more economically and in 
greater comfort than any other 
intercontinental corporate jet 
in the world. 

What you may not be 
aware of is the success with 
which the first Challengers 
have already done so. 

A crucial point illustrated 
best, we feel,- by an actual case 
history. 

What we did with this 
aircraft in less than two 
months , you probably 
wouldn't do in five months. 

On September 14, 1981, 
Canadair Challenger # 5 left 
its home base in Hartford, 
Connecticut with a crew of 
three, flew to New York to pick 
up eight passengers, flew to 
Long Beach, California for the 
National Business Aircraft 
Association Convention, flew 
13 demonstration flights in two 
days, then left immediately for ■ 
Honolulu and the Western 
Pacific. 

The itinerary included 
Wkke Island, Guam, Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Paya 


Lebar (Singapore), Darwin, 
Sydney, Perth, Melbourne, 
Essendon (Melbourne), Bris- 
bane, Canberra, Pago Pago, 
Honolulu again, and finally San 
Francisco, Bridgeport and 
Hartford. 

Total miles flown: 36,000. 
Total days: 20. Total takeoffs 
and landings: 60. Average 
hours flown per day: 4.7. Total 
hours flown: 93.4. 

Dispatch reliability: 100%. 

Special maintenance and 
support provisions: none. 

Which is not to say that 
with its F’acifictour completed, 
the Challenger had arrived 
back in Hartford for a respite. 

The next morning it re- 
fueled and flew to Europe. 

And, by the sheerest 
coincidence, so did another 
corporate jet 

Duel over the Atlantic. 

On 0ctober4and5, 
respectively, the Canadair 
Challenger and another corpo- 
rate jet flew New York to Vienna, 
with a stop in Shannon, Ireland. 

As the chart below will 
show you, the Challenger 
arrived exactly three minutes 
later, and exactly $2367.12 


TOTAL TIME TOTAL TOTAL FUEL TOTAL 

EN ROUTE DISTANCE CONSUMPTION FUEL COST* 


CHALLENGER 
(OCTOBER 4) 

8 4-2 CREW 

8HR.+51MIN. 

3.760NM 

2,782 GAL 

$4,673.76 

ANOTHER 
CORPORATE JET 
(OCTOBERS) 

8 +2 CREW 

RHR.4-48M1N. 

3 t 760NM 

4,191 GAL 

$7,040.88 


Flight summary: New York-Shannon-Vienna-October 4 and 5, 1981 

•Riv.-'irti an amafpcud icn iei ioelolSl£8perff3icn. From a rvbcnai sirxy ol u.S fixed base operators as reponed in me November 1983 issue of acmes? and Commercial 4nabt» 


cheaper. One way. 

(Incidentally, based on 
computer projections of their 
manufacturers’ own data, even 
some far smaller corporate jets 
with shorter range would not 
have achieved any meaningful 
advantage over the Challenger 
in fuel efficiency, while some 
corporate jets of comparable 
size would have required about 
1/3 more than the Challenger.) 

Which is still' not to say 
that the Challenger then flew 
home for a respite. 

Instead, it flew home for a 
tour of North America. By way 
of London, Paris, New York, 
Houston, Las Vegas, Pittsburgh, 
Montreal, Toronto, Calgary, Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City and Akron. To name just a 
few of the stops. 

Total miles flown: 70,000. 
Total days: 48. Total takeoffs 
and landings: 111. Average 
hours flown per day: 41. Total 
hours flown: 1959. 

Dispatch reliability: 100%. 

Special maintenance and 
support provisions: none. 

Which is still not to say 
that the Challenger then flew 
home for a respite. 

At this writing, it is uninter- 
ruptedly flying its missions, 
receiving only 
routine maintenance and parts 
support and giving no one 
even the slightest degree of 
grief. 


For a detailed explanation 
of how a corporate jet so new 
can possibly be so reliable, we 
suggest you ask the man in 
the best position to know. His 
name is James B. Taylor and 
he’s the President of Canadair 
Inc. His address is 274 River- 
side Avenue, Westport, CT 
06880 and his telephone 
number is (203) 226-1581. 

There’s a great deal he can 
tell you himself. And, if you like, 
he can even have you meet 
with the maintenance people 
responsible for that Challenger. 

They have lots of free time 
on their hands. 

In the Mideast business 
world, TAG Aeronautics Ltd. is 
the exclusive distributor and 
representative for Challenger 
sales and support. For further 
information, contact Adel A. 
Oubari, Vice President, TAG 
Aeronautics Ltd., 14 Rue 
Charles Bonnet 1211 Geneva 
12, Switzerland. Phone: (022) 
46 17 17. Telex: 289 084. 
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The Goad of El Salvador 


One measure of the painful U.S. predica- 
ment in El Salvador is the cynical humbug it 
inspires. With a straight face, the Reagan ad- 
ministration now certifies that El Salvador’s 
record on human rights justifies more United 
States aid. Congress is assured that the junta 
is making good-faith efforts to negotiate with 
its insurgent opposition and promoting free 
elections and genuine land reform. 

Why this straining? Because without certi- 
fication that conditions in El Salvador are 
much, better than they are, U.S. aid would be 
automatically terminated. And without more 
aid, Marxist guerrillas might rout the junta’s 
repressive armies and install a regime that 
Washington would deem unacceptable. 

To find a way out, the adminis tration has 
put all its chips on a right-center coalition 
no minally headed by an honorable Christian 
Democrat, President Jos 6 Napoleon Duarte. 
But the armed forces, long a source of El 
Salvador’s agony, are a state within a state. 
The generals have repeatedly and contemptu- 
ously ignored elected civilian governments; 
on one occasion they robbed even Mr. 
Duarte of the presidency. 

It is therefore naive to expect a bloody 
conflict to be ended by the series of elections 
be ginning in March. The country has seen ' 
plenty of votes, most of them crooked. It 
could even happen that the armed forces 
would rig the outcome to rid themselves of 
Mr. Duarte and put the extreme right firmly 
in control - 7 - the pattern now visible in Gua- 
temala, where a similar ly dubious election is 
also to be held in March. 

Truly free elections and land reform are 
the right objectives in EL Salvador. But with- 
out an end to the butchery they cannot be 
attained. And the Reagan administration has 


dearly failed to restrain the murderous ar- 
mies. Congress tried to give it new leverage 
by tying U.S. aid to respect for human rights. 
The leverage has not been well used. 

Just when President Reagan was extolling 
the junta’s record, eyewitnesses reported the 
massacre of about 700 peasants in a single 
village. According to a study for the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Salvadoran 
military woe responsible for 12^500 murders 
in 1981. There has. finally, .been progress in 
pressing charges against soldiers for the mur- 
der of four American churchwomcn more 
than a year ago. But no officers have faced 
' courts- martial for slaughtering civilians. 

The junta’s defenders complain that the 
excesses of the right are exaggerated while 
those of the left are ignored. But Washington 
has no influence ova- the guerrillas, whereas 
the battalion accused of last month’s massa- 
cre was trained by U.S. officers and armed 
with U.S. guns. As this involvement increas- 
es, so does U.S. responsibility. 

When it conies to strategically important 
regimes, Mr. Reagan prefers “quiet” diplo- 
macy to public protest. That has been his 
approach in Africa, where persistent pressure 
on South Africa has apparently opened the 
way for a settlement in Namibia, which 
could also get the Cubans out of Angola. 
Why is U.S. influence so meager over a total- 
ly dependent junta much closer to home? 

The crisis in Poland makes the question 
even more urgent Secretary of State Haig 
found it “mind boggling” that Europeans 
could condemn a U.S. double standard in 
reacting to martial law in Poland and in El 
Salvador. The reproach plainly touched a 
nerve. Let the sting move mm. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Still No Mideast Policy 


Secretary of State Alexander Haig, return- 
ing from Israel and Egypt, says he sees no 
prospect of an agreement on Palestinian au- 
tonomy by April 2 5, when Israel is scheduled 
to complete its evacuation of Sinai This is a 
portentous report. It evidently means the sec- 
retary has abandoned any thought of putting 
the American diplomatic foot to the floor in 
the foreseeable future. 

It means that while the Egyptian-Israeli 
part of Camp David remains live and valid, 
the signers’ mutual commitment to address 
the Palestinian part is declining. For if Mr. 
Haig can see no prospect for agreement be- 
fore April 26, no one else can see any pros- 
pect for agreement after that date. 

Just why Secretary Haig is easing away 
from the Palestinian question is not hard to 
surmise. The Begin government is puffing 
back from full delivery on its Camp David 
pledges. The new Mubarak administration, 
eager to get back in with its fellow Arabs, 
'seems to be hardening its autonomy terms. 
King Hussein is caught up in intra-Arab in- 
trigues; the Saudis have spumed their own 
peace initiative; the PLO is in a defiant 
phase. Nor is it simply that foreign parties 
and partners are out of sorts; in Washington 
there is neither a bureaucratic consensus nor 
a presidential focus on Middle East policy. 

In those circumstances, a case can be made 
■that the United States should avoid the large 
risks of poshing a Middle East initiative. Bet- 
ter to wait until things look a bit more prom- 
ising. Why fall on your face now? There is, 
after all, an alternative: limping along, mud- 
dling through- The Israelis would be pleased 
by that, since it leaves them relatively free to 
go ahead with their plans for the West Bank. 


The Arabs would stew, but such are their di- 
visions, distractions, vulnerabilities and other 
anxieties that the United States could reason- 
ably expect to play them along. 

We think, nonetheless, that it would be 
shortsighted and dangerous for the United 
States to follow this line. It leaves America at 
the whim of a client, an indignity which no 
great power can afford or should allow itself 
to suffer. It exposes the United States to con- 
siderable unnecessary costs in dealing with a 
range of states in normal times, and to im- 
mense unnecessary costs in emergency times . 
To let the Palestinian question go unresolved 
undercuts American ideals of fairness and 
justice. To let Israel go on undercutting its 
own long-term interests is to evade the first, 
if most difficult, duty of a true friend. 

We are not saying that the administration 
should throw itself into a hastily contrived, 
half-baked diplomatic campaign tomorrow 
morning. It would be unforgivable, however, 
to let the Palestinian part of the Camp David 
process atrophy or lapse. From any point of 
view, that process has its shortcomings, but it 
provides the only available vehicle to accom- 
modate Israeli, Palestinian and American in- 
terests, all of which must be accommodated 
if there is to’be peace. 

The Reagan administration has been lazy- 
minded and less than lionhearted in its ap- 
proach to Camp David. It has evaded the 
difficult labor of fitting together a policy, 
and it has shr unk from the difficult contests 
with Israel — and not only with Israel — that 
further application of Camp David will inevi- 
tably bring- Mr. Reagan should evade this 
challenge no longer. 

THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Opinion 


Seeing or Not in El Salvador 


The American ambassador in San Salva- 
dor, Mr. Dean Hinton, was reported [Friday] 
as saying that “he has no reason to believe 
the reports” that a massacre of major propor- 
tions had been committed last month by Sal- 
vadoran troops. His doubts have been ech- 
oed by State Department spokesmen, and 
President Reagan announced on Thursday 
new military and economic aid to El Salva- 
dor as the government there was makin g ef- 
forts to deal with human rights problems — 
“and progress is bong made.” Such almost 
willful blindness by the American adminis- 
tration to what is actually happening on. the 
ground in EI Salvador is enough to make 
anyone despair of any rational end to the 
wiling , torture, assassination and ma ssa cr e to 
which the country has been subjected. 

— From The Guardian (London). 


is difficult to believe seriously that the re- 
cently announced grandiose plans for rami- 
fication — whether emanating from North or 
South Korea — are intended as genuine steps 
toward overcoming the national schism. 
It was no mere chance that the only prac- 
tical attempt at dialogue — during the early 
1970s — was arranged via secret contacts 
and was not preceded by any public an- 
nouncements at alL Any serious moves 
toward reunification would need to consist 
of tiny improvements aimed at overcoming 
the existing barrier of hate. 

— From die Neue ZOrcher Zeitung (Zurich). 


Reagan and Draft Registration 


On Recent Word From the Koreas 


Remembering the intensity with which the 
two halves of Korea have conducted their 
mutual propaganda war for the last 30 years, 
not to mention the extent to which the two 
states have grown away from one another, it 


President Reagan’s announcement of Ms 
decision to continue draft registration has 
given the needed direction to make registra- 
tion an effective government policy. While 
the large majority of 18-year-olds had regis- 
tered, an estimated 800,000 had not; drift 
resisters contended that few of these young 
men would register. But Mr. Reagan’s am- 
nesty, granted until Feb. 28, has produced “a 
deluge” of late registrants, according to the 
Connecticut Selective Service office. 

— From The New Haven (Conn.) Register. 


Feb. 1: From Oar Pages of 75 and 50 Years Ago 


1907: Before Russia’s Elections 


1932: Voluntary Pay Reductions 


ST. PETERSBURG — Mr. Stdypin, Prime Min- 
ister, has issued a circular letter addressed to the 
governors of the various provinces. In this docu- 
ment, which sets forth the steps taken by die 
government in connection with the elections for 
the Duma, the premier instructs the governors to 
guarantee complete electoral liberty, recom- 
mends officials to refrain from taking an active 
pan in the elections and orders severe measures 
to be taken against revolutionary propaganda. 
These instructions are approved by all ancere 
patriots, but are received with snspiaon by the 
' ooDCsition, which persists in refusing to reepg- 
nSethe correct attitude of the government. 


CHICAGO — Nearly 2 milli on raO workers in the 
United States will accept a 10-percent reduction 
in wages, as the result of a 17-day conference 
between rail leaders and union leaders, who have 
reached an agreement for the cut for a period of 
one year. The agreement is expe c ted to effect a 
5250 million yearly savings for the carriers, and 
as a result, a favorable reaction of rail stocks is 
expected. The wage reduction movement began 
in the East some time ago, when the New York 
Central Lines asked its employees to accept vol- 
untarily a 10-percent cut for one year. Three 
other Eastern lines followed suit, after which 
every road in the country took up the movement 


The Cliche Has Gone Kaput 


J^JUNICH — Where does 


By John Dornberg 


ic protest end and revi 


■inmate democrat- 
utionazy anarchy 


begin? The question has stymied many a pHLoso- 
' oliiical scientist in the past. It is likely 


pher and pel 
to preoccupy the West German body politic in the 
weeks ahead thanks to the supreme court of the 
state of Hesse, which recently ruled unconstitu- 
tional a planned plebiscite to halt the building of 
a runway at Frankfort's international airport. 

The conflict over the runway — between envi- 
ronmental protesters, many of them good 
burghers from surrounding villages, and city and 
state officials, who regard expansion of Europe’s 
second-largest airport as economically vital — has 
been busying the judiciary and politicians for a 
dozen years. Last fall it erupted in violence be- 
tween demonstrators and police when the authori- 
ties began cutting down a forest near the airport. 

The plebiscite actum, backed by petitions with 

th«Ti 


more man 200,000 signatures, was a last legal at- 
tempt by opponents to halt the project The court 
ruled it unconstitutional because, matters ! ~ 

mg to air traffic are the exclusive _ 
preserve of the federal government in Bonn. 

Their judicial resources seemingly exhausted, 
one might have expected the oppone n ts to accept 
the inevitable, instead they declared that they 
would appeal to tire federal supreme coon in 
Karlsruhe, and, if rejected there, would continue 
their protest to the point where construction will 
become politically impossible. 

Hessian and Frankfurt official* promptly gird- 
ed for the worst entailed in that threat: more vio- 
lence, plus civil disobedience in the form of sit-ins 
and live-ins on the site, which is now walled m 
and hardwired like a prison. The violence duly 
mwi* Saturday *"d Sunday in explosive dashes 
between 10,000 demonstrators and 5,000 police. 
Several thousand persons were injured. 

r The Condition of Servitude 9 
The confrontation is certain to continue in the 
months ahead. It could have far-reaching political 
ramifications not merely for the left-liberal coali- 
tion of Social and Free Democrats gover nin g in 
Hesse that wiD be seeking re-election in the au- 
tumn, but also for Helmut Schmidt's and Hans- 
Dictrich Genscher’s partnership in Bonn. 

Beyond that, the airport dispute t hro ws some 
interesting light on the West Germans today, es- 
pecially their alleged proclivity to subordinate 

themselves to authority, to place HisripWne^ order 
and obedience above other virtues. 

“The German,” Heinrich Heine said of his own 
people in the 19th century, “is like the slave who, 
without chains^ without whip, obeys his master's 
merest word, his every glance. The condition of 
servitude is inherent tn his very soul, and worse 
than the physical is the spiritual slavery.” 

Other 19th- and early 20th-century observers 
have spoken of a German longing to escape from 
the complexity and loneliness of freedom. 

As recently as the mid-1960s, a West German 


sodo-psycbologxst said with provocative candor. 
“The difference between us and the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, for example, is that we are disciplined while 
they are sdf-duriplined. We Germans do not un- 
derstand the difference between Unterordnen and 
Einordnen , that is, between subordinating our- 
selves to authority and fitting into society.” 

He attributed the condition in part to history, 
s ugge s ting that, as a result of their revolutions, the 
Bnush. French and Americans accept govern- 
mental authority only as an agent acting upon 
their behalf. “But we Germans,” he added, “view 
government and the state as authorities above and 
apart from us. It is our feudal legacy.” 

Such supposed German character traits — so 
historians, political scientists, philosophers and 
social critics have argued — paved the way for the 
totalitarian Nazi state and explain why Germans 
were capable of committing the most horrendous 
r ri rrwi t only to afterward that they were 
merely obeying orders. They are said to be at the 
root of that “most German” of all attitudes: 
“Ruhr is da Burgers erne PJUchx ” (Quiet obedi- 
ence is a citizen's first duty). 

Social Protest and Rebellion 


But axe these die German traits and attitudes of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s? 

Hardly, given the youth rebellion of 1968 and 
the “new youth movement” of the present; the 
hundreds of thousands of all ages who belong to 


“citizens’ action groups” lobbying for and miktat- 
lany causes; the upstart “greening 


mg against so many causes; the upstart 
parties,” or the miniature civil wars 

waged bet w ee n police and environmentalists over 
nuclear power plants, autobahns or airport con- 
struction projects, among which Frankfurt just 
happens to be currently in focus. 

Nothing is more convenient than a weH-wom 
dkhe, but it seems that in West Germany today 
obedience and quiescence no longer rate so high 
as aWrihlTtffi Of good fi twwwhfp 

To be sure, not all social protest and rebellion 
in West G ermany these days takes the form of 
h*MdTfne.m5ilring civil disobedience or violent 
demonstration. Take the case of the village of 
Moorburg, south of Hamburg, which, if officials 
get their way, will simply disappear to make room 
for expansion of Hamburg harbor. 

Some 650 villagers are buying individual shares 
of 500 Deutsche mart* each in a tingle apartment 
house in the path of the construction crews, with 
the aim of forcing the city-state’s port authority to 
file 650 separate dispossession and eviction suits. 
The ploy is intended to keep the expansion 
project bottled up in the courts for decades. 

Moorburgers nave a reputation for obstinacy; 
in 1813, it is said, they almost single-handedly 


resisted Napoleon’s army. Be that as it may, 

of Frank- 


the new battle of Moorburg, like that 
fort airport, is a sign of changing times — of 
Germans and West Germany in flux 

0/082. International Herald Tribunt. 


The Camp David Elan 
Seems All but Spent 


By Philip Geyelin 


WASHINGTON — For us 


longtime true believers, the 
a d mis s ion does not come easily, 
but come it must after an on-the- 
spot inspection trip to the Middle 
East; Only the iwnni«ii*H business 
of the Isradi-Egyptian peace trea- 
ty. scheduled far completion by 
April 25, is keeping the Da- 
vid “peace process* alive. 


turns 


with 
yield: the righ! 
Bank self-rule 


Its spirit may finger on after the 
final withdrawn of Is 


Israeli forces 
from the last piece of occupied 
Egyptian territory in the Sinai But 
the rest at the process — having to 
do with seif-nile for the Palestini- 
ans on the West Bank and in Gaza 


— is going to become harder and 
harder to hold 


i within the relatively 
lie confines of the Camp 
Da vi<T framework for peace. 

As a consequence, the situation 
is likely to become a lot less sus- 
ceptible to U.S. influence. As long 
as there is no solid alternative at 
hand, the temptation will be strong 


for just about anybody and every- 
body — the so-called moderate 


ly — the 
and the so-called radical Arabs, 
the Europeans, the Soviets — to 
work their way into the act. 

The upshot could be chaotic, 
coding in a dangerous polariza- 
tion: Arabs plus Europeans plus 
Soviets loosely lined up against an 
isolated Israel in support of some 


the Arab world, to 
it to vote in any West 
le arrangement for the 
approximately 100.000 Palestini- 
ans in East Jerusalem. Israel has 
formally annexed East Jerusalem 
as part of its capital city. 

Only U.S. leverage," they in- 
sist, can force Israel to reverse its 
efforts to consolidate its presence 
on the West Bank in ways that ef- 
fectively foreclose “full autonomy' 1 
for its Arab inhabitants. 

A “disaster” is the way one offi- 
cial describes Israel's occupation 
policy. What is more, officials in 
Cairo assert that they see “no evi- 
dence" that Reagan understands. 
Tt is going to be up to us and the 
Europeans," says one, “to con-: 
vince the United States to use hs 
influence on Israel” 

As an inducement, Mubarak’s 
men offer the prospect of Egyptian 
honest brokerage. In pursuit of 
Arab “moderation,” Egypt would 
present itself to the Arabs as the 
only Arab nation in a position, by 
virtue of the peace treaty, to deal 
with Israel. To the Israelis, Egypt 
would, present itself as Israel's only 
friend m the Arab court. 


Reorienting 


in support e 
variation on the Saudi plan. 

Or it could, conceivably, be con- 
structive —which brings us to this 
week’s White House visitor, Egyp- 
tian President Hosni Mubarak, the 
cautious, workmanlike, distinctly 
uncharismatic an d strikingly dis- 
similar successor to AnwarSadat. 

Privately 

The dissimilarities pretty much 
ensure that what we hear from him 
publicly will be reassurances of 
continuity: aperfimctory re-plight- 
ing of Egypt 5 troth 10 Camp Da- 
vid. Good form demands no less, 
and from Mubarak’s standpoint, 
so does good sense. The urgent 
personal involvement of Secretary 
of State Haig in a search far lire 
signs in the Camp David “autono- 
my” talks is an insurance policy of 
sorts against anything the Israelis 
might do that could threaten or- 
derly completion of die peace trea- 
ty’s implementation and the recov- 
ery of Egypt's territory. 

But mat Ronald Reagan will 
hear from him privately may be 
wmrthing ely n gjwi«i depending 
on how much of what Mubarak’s 
advisers are saying in private win 
be conveyed explicitly at this first 
meeting of the two presidents. 

Paraphrased, what Mubarak’s 
men say is that prospects for any- 
thing more rtum a vague Egyptian- 
Israeli re-dedication to the “auton- 
omy” principles before April 25 
are next to niL They see the Is- 
raelis as adamant on the one au- 
tonomy issue on which Egypt 
of its 


“If Israel would only give us 
I help lead 


The Pros and Cons of Sanctions 


By Jonathan Power 


L ONDON — Africans look at 
the Western effort to impose 
econo mi c sanctions on the Soviet 
Union with more than a dose of 
c ynicism They have been lectured 
for years about die inappropiaie- 
ness of sanctions against South Af- 
rica, yet over the last 20 years there 
have been far more political pris- 
oners in South Africa than in Po- 
land, and the black population of 
South Africa probably has fewer 

ri ghts and opportunities than the 
Polish population even after the 
imposition of martial law. 

These frustrations bubbled over 
at a recent meeting at London's 
African Center to mark the begin- 
ning of the United Nations’ inter- 
national year of mobilization for 
sanctions against South Africa. 
The speakers woe rep re sentatives 
in Britain of the African National 
Congress of South Africa and 
SWAPO of Namibia. “It is a mat- 
ter of cihranal record that every 
time the UN moves to introduce 
sanctions, die countries that talk 
about ‘constructive change' veto 
the sanctions resolutions,” said 
Aziz Pahad of the ANC 
Are sanctions effective? Presi- 
dent Reagan says his Soviet sanc- 
tums are, but he produces no real 
evidence. The more severe sanc- 
tions introduced after the Soviet 
intervention in Afghanistan 
brought no improvement there. 

Sanctions did not work with Ita- 
ly after its invasion of Abyssinia, 
nor in more recent tunes with 
Cuba or Rhodesia. 

South Africa 

In all these cases .one could 
make the paint that sanctions were 
of limited scope or were not water- 
tight. If they had been tougher, 
then perhaps they would have 
been more successful. 

This may be true with Italy, 
Cuba and Rhodesia, but surely not 
in the Soviet case. Full-scale sano- 


that might lead to full-scale sanc- 
tions. The most recent fllustiation 
was South Africa’s change of poli- 
cy over the treatment of the 45 
mercenaries who seized an In dian 
airliner after their attack on the 
Seychelles in November. After 
bang allowed to go free, they were 
rearrested when western nations 
implied that they might sever air 
Hnirc with South Africa, as laid 
down by the 1978 Bonn declara- 
tion on hijacking. 

But sanctions cannot be mea- 
sured solely in terms of the effec- 
tiveness of the arm-twisting. They 
are an important in d ica tion of 
identity and solidarity. This pre- 
sumably is why Pope John Pam II 
welcomes President Reagan’s 
moves. And in the South African 
case it can be plausibly argued that 
although race war may be inevita- 
ble, san c tions are the only way to 
acknowledge the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Africans. 


pline. The Africans who push for 
them against South Africa may be 
right when they focus the discus- 
sion on Namibia, for Namibia le- 
gally belongs to the United Na- 
tions. But to extend their use to 
ameliorate South Africa's internal 
regime is another matter. 

® 1982. IiB&natiaud Herald Tribune. 


concessions, we could help 
Saudis and others into a 


the 

more 


help 

that in the end 


partner do 
would help 
It is a nice idea, but flawed by 
the demands it would put not only 
on Israel but also on the United 
States. If the Camp David formula 
is already unacceptable to Prune 
Minister Mcnachem Begin ' 5 gov- 
ernment. how could a compromise 
between it and the much more ex- 
treme and, for Israel, unpalatable 
“Fahd plan” be made more accept- 
able? At this point the conversa- 
tion returns to the need for Araeri- 
Teverage. 


w>n 


omy 

afro 


not afford, for the sake 1 


can- 

rela- 


The new Egyptian leadership, 
then, is characterized by a striving 
far the best of many worlds, in- 
cluding: a small, slow opening to 
the Soviets which will probably 
lead to resumption erf full diplo- 
matic relations; continued heavy 
reliance on U.S. economic and mil- 
itary aid, but not total dependence 
(note the recent purchase of 
French jet fighters); a return to 
prominence in the leadership of 
the Arab world; a re-knitting of 
links with the “ncmafigned" coun- 
tries; a diminished enthusiasm for 
“strategic consensus” or the sort of 
U.S. military presence in Egypt 
that Sadat was encouraging. 

It adds up to a slow but sure 
change in Egyptian orientation, 
with profoundT if not clearly pre- 
dictable, implications for the old 
order of the Camp David accords. 

01982. The Wtatapw Pool 


turns would push the Soviets into 
/, which they could survive. 


autarky, 

although superpower tension 
would escalate to perhaps uncon- 
trollable proportions. 

South Africa is an in-between 
case: Fully effective economic 
sanctions would hurt the country 
immeasurably, but h could hold 
out for a long time. The loss of its 
scarce raw materials would inflict 
some pain on Western economics 
in the short run. 

On the other hand, it is dear 
that South Africa does respond to 
the threat of limited sanctions, if 
only to avoid at all costs the West 
starting down the slippery slope 


Uganda 

If the West takes a firm position 
now, it can translate this later into 
influence to minimize the carnage 
and destruction that would result 
from a mifitaiy showdown. 

AH these arguments bypass the 
big question. Is it right to use eco- 
nomic pressure to alter the internal 
practices of a sovereign nation, or, 
in the Soviet case, its practices in a 
part of the world regarded as its 
sphere of influence? Denying mili- 
tary supplies or foreign aid is one 
thing; interfering with essential 
mechanisms of day-to-day eco- 
nomic life is another. 

The last time this question was 
seriously debated was m late 1978, 
regarding whether or not to boy- 
cott Ugandan coffee in an attempt 
to bring down Idi Amin. The 
Carter administration was against 
it, arguing that boycott actions are 
not consistent with die principles 
of GATT. The exception it al- 
lowed was an embargo imposed by 
the UN Security Council, as in the 
case of Rhodesia. In the end. Con- 
gress mandated sanctions, but the 
Europeans refused to join in. 

The coffee sanctions were a ma- 
jor factor in unsettling Amm. Does 
that justify their use? uninvited in- 
tervention, whether economic or 
militaiy, is something that the 
world could do with less of, not 
more. On balance, perhaps, the 
sins of omission are outweighed by 
the Pandora’s box that is opened 
when one concedes the right to for- 
eign intervention. 

Sanctions are a delicate tool, to 
be used with great care and disci- 



Views Westward From the Alps 


TWOS, 
xJ dent S 


Switzerland — Presi- 
Reagan seat a cheerful 
message to world political and 
business leaders meeting in Davos 
last week at the European Man- 
agement Forum. It arrived dining 
the worst snowstorm of the year 
and got a rather chilly response. 

“Together, we face new forms of 
repression in the East, and prob- 
lems of weak growth in our own 
countries,” Reagan said in a color 
movie presentation. “Our values 
and principles have never failed us 
when we have lived up to them. 
Think back over the past 35 years. 
They have been remarkable years 
ofi 


By James Res ton 

not a “guard service” that enables 


Europe to do as little as it pleases, 
", “it is not 


Genscher observed. And, 
the United States which is denying 
Europe equal weight in the alli- 
ance, but the Europeans them- 
selves: by a lade of capacity for 
u n i fi ca ti on, by national egotisms, 
by incomplete contributions to col- 
lective security.” 

Europens who want to see the 


vos," Heath stud, “at a time when 
the edifice of international cooper- 
ation, built up by the West for 
over 30 years, is disintegrating, < 
the Atlantic alliance, we have be-' 
come disunited as rarely before in 


our response to crises, particularly 
Middle East, 


democracies of Europe and North 
up led” qhpnjd con- 


■ Letters • 


Youth of Europe 

As a student, I would like to con- 


very popular spectator sport," he 
e. He wa 


gratulate W.W. Rostov (IHT, Jan. 
26) far his 1 


acknowledgment that 
young people in Western Europe 
ask “fair and understandable ques- 

- « n... 1 . - - 


dons.” But we have so little influ- 
ence. is Mr. Nitze fairing our con- 
cerns into account in Geneva? 

In Eastern Europe as well, every 
crisis since the end of the war has 
■ proved the total' commitment of 
young people to democracy. 

Things have tn change 

PATRICK MARTIN. 
Conflans-Ste-Honorme, France. 


wrote. He was right, he had fun 
with it and he put it all down, de- 
picting Happy Chandler, a remote 
candi date, as a 20-year minor 
leaguer. Ernest Hemingway, 
searching for the ultimate sports- 
writer. settled cm Red Snath — 
who was, most likdy, the best 
sports columnist-reporter in the 
history erf American journalism. 

HERB JOHNSON. 

Paris. 


rormer Prime Minister Edward 
Heath of Britain responded by 
asking why, if pasty policies had 
produced such “remarkable” pro- 
gress, Reagan now seemed so 
determined to change them 

Heath agreed with Reagan’s call 
for individual freedom and his in- 
sistence that governments five 
within their means, but he ob- 
served that in Franklin Roosevelt’s 
day, this meant freedom to work 
and not freedom to be unem- 
ployed. And be asked how a na- 
tion could “live wi thin its means” 
with a $ 100-billion budget deficit. 

West German Foreign Minister 
Hans- Dietrich Genscher took a 
more moderate view, recognizing 
the problems of the affiance hut 
criticising not the United States 
but the 


America “decoupl 
sider the fate of Europe if this 
should happen, be said.^It would 
become a pawn in international 
developments. It would therefore 
be dangerous megalomania from 
the point of view erf security to be- 
lieve that the United Stales could 
be replaced wholly or partly as a 
security factor in Europe.” 

A Prediction 


those arising in the 
Poland, Afghanistan and other re- 
gions of the Third World." , 

The allied reaction to Moscow’s 
military intervention in Afghani-; 
stan might be understood, he said, 
far it came as a surprise. But the- 
/ allies consulted on Poland for 
more than a year and a half before 
the imposition of martial law, “yet 


Genscher condemned the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and pres- 
sure on Poland and the excessive 
arms buildup beyond the needs of 
Soviet security. He warned that 
West Germany would oppose any 
suggestion for a “nuclear-free Eu- 
rope,” since tins, he insisted, 
would leave Western Europe vul- 
nerable to Soviet missiles m Aria 
and to superior Soviet convention- 
al forces in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

Still, while man) 
may have welcomed ' 


participants 

s opti- 


but the governments of Europe mismand Genscher’s moderation, 
and the European neutralists who few were w illin g to contest Heath’s 
hayebeen demonstrating against analysis of the world situation. 
NATO s military plans. America is “We are assembled here at Da- 


foiled dismally to provide any uni- 
fied response to this action.” 

. _ Heath called the monetarist pol- , 
ides of Britain and the United 
States a “disaster.” He said we live 
in an “interest rate society" where 
excess funds seek out high interest 
rates, not investment outlets. 

He concluded with a prediction: 
“Unless Europe takes speedy ac- 
tion to insulate itself effectively 
from the American policy of large 
budget deficits and high interest 
rates, it will be condemned indefi- 
nitely slavishly to follow U.S. 
monetary policy. This will leave 
most European governments with 
no option but to tighten fiscal poli- 
cy sharply. Yet the most inevitable 
result of such fiscal cutbacks is to 
endanger expenditure on defense 
and security — ironically the fore- 
most priorities of the very govem- 
meats which have hdped to bring 
about this situation.” 

C/ftC. The Turk Timet. 


Gently Pat 


A Sportswriter 


Like many other sportswriters, 
Red Smith had versatility, as for 
example when he covered the 1956 
Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago. “My approach to it 
was as a sportswriter viewing a 


The “People” col umn informs us 
(UTT, Jan. 19) that Mrs. Reagan 
peels bananas silently in bed in 
order not to wake her sleeping 
hu sband. Doubtless she puts the 
skins gently on the floor, but 
I don’t know of any way to peel 
bananas noisily. 

DENIS JOHNSON. 
CJiatiUon-sur-Chalaronne. France. 
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After Rumsfeld’s Pruning, Searle Blossoms 


By Thomas M. Chesser 

' New York Times Service 

SKOKIE, Ql. — Skepticism and trepidation 
abounded at G.D. Searle & Co. when Donald 
H. Rumsfeld took charge in 1977 as president 
and chief executive officer. 

There was trepidation because he was 
known as an axman. There was skepticism be- 
cause Mr. Rumsfeld had no corporate business 
experience, whatever the number of top gov- 
ernment posts he had held, and he was also an 
outsider — the first non-Searie to head the 
company in its 90^year history. 

"He's touch-miDded," said Arthur M. 
Wood, a Searle director and former chairman 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. “Searle knew that it 
would be taking some risks in brin ging him 
on.” 

The doubts about Mr. Rumsfeld have long 
since dissipated and employees have little to 
fear for now. In the third quarter of 1981. the 
latest period for which comparable are 
available, the company posted the 
highest profit margin among the 30 largest 


U.S. drug manufacturers. Meanwhile, the com- 
pany’s stock, which was s ellin g for less than 
$12 when Mr. Rumsfeld took over, is now in 

the $30 range. 

Mr. Rumsfeld took over a pharmaceutical 
company floundering from unprofitable acqui- 
sitions, sloppy research and ran-ins with the 
Food and Drug Administration. His first move 
was to set up panels of directors, employees 
and outride specialists to evaluate company 
finances, research, government rnmpi»mry= 
and other operations. 

When the results came in, the ax came 
out. “You could almost hear people's knees 
knocking when he walked down the hall,” said 
a former Searle manager. In the initial purge of 
the company, Searle executives were paged at 
airports and called at home to be told they 
were dismissed. Mr. Rumsfeld divested the 
company of 30 businesses worth $400 million 
and cut its corporate staff from 800 to 350. 

He did some building, too, however. He 
brought in more outside directors, increased 
the research and development budget at a 16- 


perceni-a-year clip and expanded the more 
profitable businesses within the company’s 
major segments: pharmaceuticals and consum- 
er products, medical products and a chain of 

eyeglass stores. 

“He has proven himself an exceptional exec- 
utive.” said Lawrence Smith, who watches the 
company for Smith Barney, Harris Upborn & 
Co. “He forced each division to adhere to rigo- 
rous control mechanisms to meet growth goals. 
He is decisive, a good motivator, good at hir- 


Mz. Rumsfeld now readily acknowledges he 
lacked business experience whoa he took over 
but adds that the felt his government training 
had prepared him for almost anything. “What 
1 learned about crisis management and trouble 
shooting in the Nixon and Feud administra- 
tions helped make the jjovemm enMo-industry 
transition easier,” he said. “I found the change 
from Congress to the executive branch harder 
to make than from the executive branch to 
business.” 

He spent 15 years in government, most nota- 
( Continued on Page 9, CoL 3) 


G.D. Searle’s 
Leaner Look 

Afl amounts in minors ewcepJ per shore net 

tret 1980 

Revenue. SW2 sw »2 

Profit S130 l9{q) SWJ 

Per Stare. *1.90 S1.85 

Total Assets 

{of Dec. 311 .... S51S S&56 

Divisions contributing to 1986 revenue 

Pharmaceuticals 56% 

Medical products 27% 

Optical group 76% 


o-Earnlnus on contlnulns operations. Fi- 
nal net was S98J7 million offer losses 
from discontinued operation and on ac- 
counting adluslment. 



Japan Trade Move 
Could Favor U.S. 


Donald H. Rumsfeld 


By Steve Lohr 

New York Timet Service 

TOKYO — The significance of 
Japan's measures to open its mar- 
ket more to imports, approved by 
the Japanese Cabinet Saturday, 

will not be clear until foreign com- 
panies test the new procedures, to 
learn whether the government ac- 
tions do in fact allow easier access 
to the Japanese market. 

But even before that, two things 
about the market-opening program 
are evident. First, the lifting of 67 
□omariff barriers will have little 
near-term effect on the huge trade 
surpluses that Japan is running 
with the United States and the Eu- 


Political Pressure on Fed Builds 
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By Jonathan Fuerbringcr 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Reagan administration 
and the Federal Reserve Board are drifting into 
an election-year feud that, some analysis contend, 
could make it more difficult for the Fed to do its 
job. The consequence, in turn, could make it more 
difficult for. the administration to get what its 
wants — lower interest rates. 

The dispute might be intensified by the person- 
alities involved: a strong- willed Treasury secre- 
tary. Donald T. Regan, and a ■ — 

“hang tough” Fed chairman, wwii/C A 
Paul A. Vokkcr. Neither seems ® A 

likely to back down. Already the 
Fed. according to top officials, believes it is being 
needled on a complex issue — monetary policy — 
that the Treasury secretary does not understand 
veiy well 

Top officials at the Fed are used to criticism. In 
fact they always expect a certain amount of 
blame for economic conditions. The Fed’s vice 
chairman, Frederick H. Schultz, often refers to 
the Fed as a “lightning rod.” 

A Gift of Ggare 

Said another governor, “When fhm g g are not 
going well in the economy and yon have a politi- 
cally sensitive ad m i ni stration, it's probably natu- 
ral to take as little blame as possible. That's what 
the Fed is here for.” 

Relations are not at the breaking point yet, but 
Mr. Regan obviously realizes they could be im- 
proved, as evidenced by his efforts to keep his 
personal contacts frienefly. After cracking a joke 
last week about the chairman ’s “cheap” cigars, 
Mr. Regan sent Mr. Valcker a $50 box of Partagas 
cigars. The cigars now sit on Mr. Vokker's 
cluttered desk. 

The dispute, which began last summer with crit- 
icism of Fed monetary policy as too tight, is now 
going a lot further than the traditional use of the 
Fed as a whipping boy, say some Fed and admin- 
istration officials. 

. “It’s conntaprodiKtivc and its unfortunate,” 
said Alan Greenspan, an outride economic 
adviser to the president “The Fed is doing as 
good a job as it can do in these circumstances. 

Mr. Regan and Mr. Volcker stated their posi- 
tions clearly last week. Hie Treasury Secretary 
pointed Ids finger at the Fed’s volatile money sim- 
ply numbers and blamed them for the recent high 
level of interest rates. At the end of last year and 
in January, Mr. Regan argued, (he Fed allowed 
the money supply to grow at rates far above its 
targets, creating uncertainty in the financial mar- 
kets and pushing interest rates up again. 

The Fed chairman looked to the suing of un- 
precedented budget deficits now implied in the 
president’s economic program, and told Congress 
that large deficits, because they threaten to eat up 
so much of the nation’s available credit, are the 
source of high interest rates and the threat to eco- 
nomic recovery this year. 

While some analysts outside the administration 
agree in part with the administration argument 
about the impact of money-supply volatility, it is 
not considered a strong argument. 

“Money supply volatility should be m i nimiz ed 
and has been a problem in the past,” said H. Er- 
ich Hememann, a vice president of Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. and a leading critic of the Fed in the 


U.S.-European Bank Group Moves 
To Ease Romanian Debt Problem 


lory, therefore, is whether the Fed 
is committed to preventing any short-run devia- 
tions from becoming a trend. Many past critics of 
the Fed acknowledge that the Fe has shown this 
commitment. 

“We are not primarily concerned with random 
short-run fluctuations in money growth, so long 
as they do not become systematic,” said Robert 
H. Rasche, an economics professor at. Michigan 
State University in a debate about monetary poli- 
cy last year. 

“Indeed, we are prepared to acknowledge that 
noosystematic "noise’ [volatility] in short-nm 
money growth rates would occur under the kind 
of procedures we are arguing for.” 

Mr. Regan’s top adviser on monetary policy, 
Beryl W. SprinkeL, undersecretary for monetary 
affairs, acknowledged in an interview last week 
that it is both the fear of high deficits in the future 
and money supply volatility that are to blame for 
the recent jump in interest rates. 

And Murray L. Wddenbaum, the chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, said last week 
that he could not guarantee that the suggested 
changes “would be a panacea.” 

Some Fed officials speculate (bat the criticism, 
which has been regularly repeated by President 
Reagan, might be aimed at a more important 

Wxth*Mr. Valckcxrafwa^s pointing to 
. the threat of deficits, it might be very difficult for 
the administration to keep Congress from moving 
ahead with tax increases and military spending 
cuts to reduce deficits. But this would undo the 
president's program. 

With his arguments on volatility, Mr. Regan is 
contending that the problem is not so much defi- 
cits, but the Fed. But the Treasury secretary, in an 
interview last week, contended that he was not 
trying to single out the Fed. He said deficits were 
also a factor. 

“I have not deliberate^ set out to either under- 
mine the Fed, criticize the Fed or make the Fed a 
scapegoat for the recession or the current econom- 
ic woes of this country," he said. 

But whether Mr. Regan is Wanting the Fed for 
some or all of the problems, the message he, and 
more importantly the president, has left with the 
public is that the Fed is being blamed for all And 
Mr. Hememann, while conceding the problems of 
volatility, said: “The details will be forgotten; 
what wffl remain is the seme that the president 
has lost confidence in the chairman of tire central 
bank. 

“By. undercutting the political support that is 
essential for the Federal Reserve to do its job.” he 
said, “The president has made it all that much 
more difficult” 


By Paul Lewis 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — A group of major U.S. 
and European banks has quietly 
agreed in principle to ease 
Romania’s growing economic dif- 
ficulties by gwing that nation more 
time to repay its debts. 

. The decision last week could 
prove politically controversial, be- 
cause it appeared to run counter to 
the U.S. government’s desire to 
put financial pressure on the Sovi- 
et Union and its East bloc allies as 
part of a program to have martial 
law lifted in Poland. 

Ip particular, it will provide am- 
munition for critics who say that 
Western banks are reluctant to co- 
operate with President Reagan’s 
sanctions policy because they do 
not want to put tbeir loans to Po- 
land. Romania and other East bloc 
nations at risk. 

Rescheduling Plan 

Romania owed Western banks 
about $1 1.4 billion at the end of 
last year, according to figures sub- 
mitted by the government to the 
Internationa] Monetary Fund. 
Bankers said that about a thud of 
that sum. or nearly $4 billion, 
would have to be rescheduled be- 
cause it either had fallen due or 
would fall due in the next 18 
months. 

Neither bankers nor government 
sources have provided an estimate 
of the additional amount that 
Romania owes to Western govern- 
ments.;: . 

Bankets said Friday that the 
banks involved in the reported res- 
cheduling are Bank or America 
and Manufacturers Hanover in the 
United States. Barclays Interna- 
tional in Britain, Banque Nation- 
ale de Paris and Sorietc Genferale 
in France, Deutsche Bank in West 
Germany, and Union des Banques 
Suisse in Switzerland. 

Under the agreement. Bank of 
America and Sodete Generate, 
which' have offices in Bucharest, 
would work with Romania to ] 
agree on exact amounts owed and 
maturity dates and would work 
out specific payment proposals, 
the bankets said. They refused to 
befquotedby name. 

The IMF is also involved in the 
debt negotiations, according to 
bankers and monetary officials 
here. Romania is currently the 
only East bloc member of the 
fund, which Moscow portrays as a 
bastion of the Western capitalistic 
system, but Poland and Hungary 
recently applied to join. 


Europeans Discover Zero-Coupon’s Attraction 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Just as Far East de- 
mand for zero-coupon Eurobonds 
appeared to be (lagging, new life 
was breathed into the market from 
European investors who suddenly 
discovered the joys erf tax-free cap- 
ital rains. 

“The Japanese are experiencing 
burnout,” an investment banker 
said. This was the result, he ex- 
plained, of too much paper bought 
in too short a time coupled with 
mounting fears among the Japa- 
nese that tbeir Ministry of Finance 
would take steps to eliminate the 
tax loophole if the inflow contin- 
ued unabated. 

But the sudden drying up erf 


Japanese demand was hardly no- 
ticed as European investors 
stepped in to fill the void. While 
European bankers were nervous 
that their own authorities might 

EUROBONDS 

move to plug the loophole, bankers 
did not hesitate to join the syndi- 
cates underwriting these bonds. 

The most idling evidence was 
the launching of a S400~rmlhon is- 
sue for R X Reynolds Overseas 
Finance (guaranteed by RJ. Rey- 
nolds Industries Inc.) with uo Jap- 
anese bank among the coman- 
agers. Led by Dillon Read, the 
comanagers include Amsterdam- 
Rotterdam Bank, Banque Brux- 


Denmark, Venezuela Seek 
Credits of $1 Billion Each 


By Carl Gewircz 

Inimammal Herald THbune 

PARIS — The syndicated loan 


wlwUUCAAl IVI • 1 — . 

billion financing for Venezuela 
near completion. 

The D anis h t ransaction consists 

SYNDICATED 

LOANS 

of three separate operations that at 
the outset total $800 million, but 
which the Danish government 
hopes will finally total $1 billion. _ 
The largest segment, for an ini- 
tial $500 million, is a seven-year 
syndicated loan. Most notable^ is 
that it will be the first Danish 
transaction tied to the prime rate 
of U.S. banks. The Danes are of- 
fering to pay 0.15 percentage pom 1 
over the prime rate for the first 
four years and 0.25 point over the 
prime for the final three years. 


However, Hke Sweden last year, 
Denmark is putting a cap on its 
exposure to the prime rate — 
which is an administered race and 
moves at the discretion of the 
banks. To protect against an artifi- 
cially high prime rate, Denmark 
can switch roe base to the 90-day 
certificate erf deposit rate (adjusted 
for reserve requirements} if for 
three weeks (be CD rate is 110 ba- 
as points (1.1 percentage points) 
below the prime rale. As soon as 
the differential narrows to less 
than 110 basis points, the prime 
rate automatically becomes the 
base. 

The object of using the prime- 
CD formula is to appeal to the re- 
gional U.S. banks who do not tra- 
ditionally participate in Euromar- 
ket syndications. 

At the same time, lead man a ger 
Citibank will be putting together a 
“club” loan -of $200 million. This 
eight-year transaction, which will 
have only hmiied syndication, will 

(Continued on Page 9, CbL 3) 


dies Lambert, Deutsche Bank, 
Manufacturers Hanover Ltd, Pari- 
bas, Union Bank of Switzerland 
and Westdentsche Landesbank. 

“This issue is not being sold,” 
one of the managers commented, 
“it’s bang bought.” Bankers report 
very substantial demand from 
West Germany, the Benelux coun- 
tries and France. The Swiss report 
tittle demand from domestic cli- 
ents but considerable interest from 
their overseas customers. 

Bankers say that European in- 
terest in zero coupons was slow to 
develop, but the demand is there 
now and reaching retail diems 
who have long shunned the bond 
market. 

The Reynolds bonds are for 10 
years and are being sold at a price 
cf $255 for each nominally valued 
$1,000 certificate. The $1,000 pay- 
back in 10 years represents a capi- 
tal gain of 292 percent. Looked at 
another way. that payback is equal 
to earning an annual interest in- 
come of 14.64 p e rcent (on the as- 
sumption that each years interest 


income was reinvested at the same 
rate of return). 

What is especially attractive 
about zero-coupon issues is how 
everyone appears to benefit The 
leaders get their guaranteed (as- 
suming the issuer remains in busi- 
ness} capital gains. The issuers get 
cheap money — in effect paying 
more than a percentage-point be- 
low what the U5. Treasury cur- 
rently has to pay to borrow money. 

But the best part of the deal is 
reserved for the investment bank- 
ers who earn commissions on the 
full face amount of each issue even 
though their cash commitment is a 
quarto" of that. 

Elsewhere in the zero market: 

• Baker International Corp. is 
offering S225 milli on of 10-year 
paper to be sold at $247 for each 
$2,000 certificate. This represents 
a capital g«n of 305 percent or an 
annual yield of 15 percent As in 
the Reynolds issue, there is a con- 

(Continoed on Page 9, Cot I) 
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While the bankers were talking 
with Romanian officials in Bucha- 
rest last week, apparently at 
Romania's invitation, IMF offi- 
cials were engaged in parallel dis- 
cussion to restore a S 1 -25-billion 
credit cut off last November after 
Romania failed to meet debt pay- 
ments. 

IMF officials said they hoped to 
force Romania to make important 
economic reforms in return for re- 


suming aid. Bankers said that fresh 
credits from the fund would also, 
make it easier for Romania to keep 
up interest payments on its private 
bank debt. 

Last year. Romania became the 
second East European nation, af- 
ter Poland, to get into serious diffi- 
culties with its debt repayments. 
Bankers said that interest and 
principal payments were frequent- 
ly 60 to 90 days late. 


DeLorean-Renaalt Talks Reported 


From Agency Dispatches 

LONDON — Renault is the 
leading contender to purchase the 
ailing Belfast sports car plant 
owned by DeLorean Motor, The 
Times of London has reported. . 

“General Motors ana Ford have 
been suggested as posable buyers, 
but Renault, which already sup- 
plies engines for the stainless-steel 
gull-winged car, is emerging as the 
favorite,” the newspaper said Sat- 
urday. 

But a spokesman for DeLorean 


— nearly half its work force of 
2,600 — and cutting production 
from 200 autos a week to 140. 

Sales of the auto, winch is priced 
at $25,000, have lagged in the re- 
cession-hit United States, the only 
country where the car is now sold- 

According to British officials, 
DeLorean trad made 7,68] cars by 
the end of last year. By Jan. 15, 
only 4,756 had been sold to U.S. 
dealers and just 3,085 retail sales 


reported. 

TheBr 


British government, anxious 


Motor in New York said Friday to boost employment in Northern 


that John Z. DeLorean, rfiaimwn 
of the company and a former GM 
vice president, was looking for a 
partner rather than discussing the 
sale of the Belfast planL 

The spokesman said a report in 
The Wall Street Journal that Mr. 
DeLorean was discusring the sale 
of the plant to a non-American 
firm was a misinterpretation. 

A. DeLojean official in Belfast 
announced Thursday that the 
plant was laying off 1,100 woricers 


Ireland, where one worker in five 
is without a job, has invested £83 
Bullion in the plant since ft opened 
three years ago. 

Mr. DeLorean had been seeking 
another £35 million from the gov- 
ernment to keep the plant going, 
But James Prior, the Northern Ire- 
land secretary, told him Wednes- 
day that no more British taxpay- 
ers’ money would be invested in 
the project — which was launched 
under a Labor government. 


Second, if the package is none- 
theless judged to be a meaningful 
step in opening up Japan’s dam- 
like economy, die payoff for Japan 
— in terms of easing trade tensions 
— is lifcdy to be greater in the 
United States than in Western Eu- 
rope. 

Throughout the current round 
of trade frictions, American offi- 
cials have maintain wi that the 
United Slates is simply asking for 
fair treatment in Japan. If the Jap- 
anese market becomes as open to 
American goods as the U.S. mar- 
ket is to Japanese goods, then 
trade relations between the two 
countries will smooth out consider- 
ably, Reagan administration offi- 
cials have said. 

Equal Competition 

Once the two nations are com- 
peting on an equal basis, they add. 
the huge U.S. trade deficit with Ja- 
pan — a record SIS billion last 
year — will eventually take care of 
itself. The free play of the market- 
place will lower the deficit, the 
Reagan administration says, be- 
cause such American-made goods 
as pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
food products, cigarettes, medical 
equipment and others are better or 
cheaper than their Japanese coun- 
terparts. 

Western European nations have 
requested that Japan slow the flow 
of a broad range of goods into 
their markets, while the United 
States has noL 

In trade discussions with Japan, 
European business and govern- 
ment officials have generally been 
more Strident- in their riananris 
and have talked less about eco- 
nomic competitiveness tha n about 
bringing down the deficit with Ja- 
pan, by whatever means. 

Hiromn Fukada, director gener- 
al of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs' economic affairs bureau, said 
he did not expect that Japan’s 
“tense relations with the EEC wiH 


be resolved because of these mea- 
sures." 

The Japanese and trade experts 
view the different negotiating tac- 
tics of the United States and West- 
ern Europe as a reflection of the 
comparative position of the Ameri- 
can economy versus the European 
economies. 

Though experiencing severe 
problems in some industries, the 
u-S. economy is viewed as funda- 
mentally sound, still leading the 
world in ■ many high-technology 

Trade relations between Abe Unit- 
ed States, Japan and the EEC are 
evolving in “an unhealthy and dan- 
gerous fashion,*' a GATT official 
warns. Page 9. 

fields, agriculture and other busi- 
nesses. The United States is asking 
for export restraint in one key in- 
dustry, automobiles. And the argu- 
ment is that this is a temporary ne- 
cessity, giving the automakers time 
to become competitive in a world 
of high energy prices and small 
cars. 

In Europe, by contrast, it seems 
that whole economies are strug- 
gling to regain competitiveness. 
And broad curbs are being sought 
on Japanese exports. “Europe is in 
the throes of an extremely difficult 
period of structural, economic and 
industrial readjustment,” said Har- 
ald B. Malmgren, a Washington- 
based consultant who was deputy 
trade representative during the 
Nixon administration. 

For Europe and the United 
States, the effect of the program 
announced last week on their lug 
trade deficits with Japan will be 
minimal. There have Men no offi- 
cial estimates of how much the 
simplification of customs and test- 
ing procedures might whittle off 
Japan's trade surpluses with its 
major trading partners. 

Yet, according to unofficial Jap- 
anese projections, the present 
package plus the lifting of most re- 
maining quota restrictions on 27 
items, including beef and oranges, 
would trim the U.S. deficit by no 
more tlwn $1 billion. 

For their part, Reagan adminis- 
tration officials concede that the 
near-term effect of lifting nontariff 
barriers — the issue that the new 
package addresses ■ — and the eas- 
ing of some remaining import quo- 
tas probably would be small. 

But they contend the “multiplier 
effect” would be significant — that 
is, as the word got oat that Japan 
was genuinely opening its market, 
more U.S. companies would begin 
selling in Japan. 



INDOSUEZ ASIA LIMITED 

the first French merchant banking company in Asia 
2601 Alexandra House, Hong Kong, telephone 5-239116, telex 85090 ISA HX ' - 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING ACTIVITY IN 1981 

As Agent Bank 

US$25,000,000 SRI LANKA CEMENT CORP 
US$20,000,000 DONCSAN CONSTRUCTION CO LTD 
US$19;000,000 CHEIL SYNTHETIC TEXTILES CO LTD 
SR 156,326,900 SSANGYONG CONSTRUCTION CO LTD 
HK$1 08,000,000 BAUDINET INVESTMENT /ZOFKA PROPERTIES 

As Lead or Co-Lead Manager 
HK$200,000,000 PALWELL LIMITED 
HK$70, 000,000 SHEN BAU INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
US$50,000,000 KOREA DEVELOPMENT CORP 
US$75,000,000 GOVERNMENT OF SRI LANKA 
US$120,000,000 INDOCEMENT CROUP 
HK$90,000,000 WING TAK GHEUNC 

As Manager or Co-Manager 

US$400 ; 000,000 BANK INDONESIA 
H K$1 ,500,000,000 MIDSTAR/BYFAIR 
US$100,000,000 GOVERNMENT OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
US$680,000,000 NATIONAL ALUMINIUM CO OF INDIA 


XSMrtM: 1JOS2S irbtiL 

[») CommercJcl franc (bl Amount* ne®<U«J to Uuvoneoauna. (•) Units aim t*l units enjHO. 


Indosuez Bank offices in 

BANCKOK, BOMBAY. COLOMBO, DACCA JAKARTA HONC KONG, KARACHI 
KUALA LUMPUR. MANILA, OSAKA, SEOUL. SINGAPORE, SYDNEY. TOKYO. WELLINGTON. 
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GM to Cut Prices of Cars, Trucks 
to $2,000 Over 2 Months 


• • •* “ • 


By Up 






By John Holusha 

Tori! Tima Service 

DETROIT — General Motors 
has announced plans to reduce the 
prices of some cars and trucks sold 
over the next wo months by $500 
to $2,000. The reductions come de- 
spite failure to win wage and bene- 
fit -concessions from GM*s union- 
ized factory workers that would 
have been used to offset the price 
cuts. 

The company, the only domestic 
automaker not currently offering 
financial incentives to car buyers, 
said the price reductions would be 

dk^They will be available for 
about half of GM*s car and truck 
models, particularly the sJower- 
sdCng vehicles. 

Reger B. Smith, chairman of 
GM, said Friday that there was u a 
critical need in the marketplace for 
some kind of market stimulus.'' 
Earlier this month, GM had 
agreed in principle to a proposal 
by the United Auto Workers to 
pass wage and benefit concessions 
along to consumers in the form of 
lower vehicle prices. Contract ne- 
gotiations broke down Thursday 
and a union official said no new 
talks would be possible until the 
current UAW agreement expires 
Sept. 14. 

Mr. Smith said the price reduo 
tions would be paid for by contri- 
butions from toe company's sala- 
ried employees, its suppliers and 
its dealers. Salaried workers will 
have their cost-of-living adjust- 


ments frozen through the end of 
this year and pans and materials 
suppliers will be asked to accept a 
^percent reduction in the prices 
they charge through the end of the 
current model, year. Dealers will be 
asked to contribute 25 percent to 
the price reduction. 

Avoiding Losses 

However, financial analysts cau- 
tioned that the dealer contribu- 
tions might be partly illusory. In 
past rebate prog rams, many deal- 
ers have avoided any losses to 
themselves by reducing the dis- 
count that otherwise would be of- 
fered or by decreasing the amount 
allowed for a vehicle traded in. 

Asked about the potential im- 
pact of the program, Harvey E. 
Hein bach, an auto industry ana- 
lyst with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, said, “A $500 re- 
duction is really $350, because the 
deale r won't give up anything, and 
I don’t think $350 wfll do very 

much. 7 ’ 

In only one case wQl the price 
reductions exceed 5750. A $2,000 
reduction wfll be made on the pur- 
chase price of a Cadilla c Seville, 
which now has a base price of 
$23,443. The average GM car now 
sells for more than $10,000. 

Sales Down 17.2% 

During negotiations with the 
UAW over the past three weeks, 
company executives had said that 
price cuts of $1,000 or $1,200 
would be needed to bring a signifi- 
cant increase in sales. 


In the most recent 
period. GM sales were down 17: 
percent from 1981 levels. General 
Motors has 59.5 percent of the do- 
mestic new -car mar ket 

"This will be like the rebate pro- 
grams of last year,” Mr, Hein bach 
of Merrill Lynch observed. “You’ll 
bunch some sales in February and 
March at the expense of April and 
May.” 

GM had promised that any sav- 
ings in wages and benefits would 
be retroactive to Jan. 13. The com- 
pany's dealers said customers held 
back in hopes of benefiting from 
price reductions. 



GAIT Officials Warns of Trade Confrontations 


Roger Smith 


By Axel Krause 

InienaikmaJ Herald Tribune 

DAVOS, Switzerland — Trade 
and investment relations between 
the United Slates, the European 
Economic Community and Japan 
are evolving in “an unhealthy and 
dangerous fashion” that could es- 
calate into "serious confronta- 
tion, - ’ Arthur Dunkd, director 
general of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, said here 
Sunday. 

But he said he thought GATT 
member-nations could effectively 
address that problem. 

Speaking to about 500 business- 
men, bankers and government offi- 
cials in a panel session Saturday, 
Mr. Duztka warned that the prolif- 
eration of trade conflicts triggered 


by growing protectionism also in- 
volved newly industrializing coun- 
tries in Aria and Latin America. 

He su gges ted that the solution is 
For GATT — assuming its 87 
member-governments are 


— to strengthen its rules an 
guidelines. The Geneva-based 
agency monitors and enforces 
trade relationships among its 
members. 

A move to expand GATT rales 
could emerge during a minis tcrial- 
levd meeting of the agency sched- 
uled for November, the Swiss offi- 
cial added. 

"I see nothing much in the 
disputes between the regions 
which suggest that they cannot be 
handled within the framework of 
the broad rules and disciplines al- 


After Rumf eld’s Pruning, Searle Blossoms 


Europeans Are Discovering 
Advantages of Zero Coupons 


(Continued from Pkge 7) 
spicoous absence of any Japanese 
bank among the co-lead managers. 

• Gaz de France, the second 
nan-U.S. entity to issue zeros 
(Nordic Investment Bank last year 
sold such paper), is offering $150 
million of 10-year paper at a price 
of $25830, representing a capital 
gain of 287 percent or an annual 
yield of 141 h percent 

• Caterpillar Tractor, which 
two weeks ago sold $300 million erf 
10-year paper at $240 per $1,000 
for a yield of 14J6 percent, is back 
in the market offenng $140 million 
of 12-year boudspriced at $199.40. 
This is equal, at final maturity, to a 
capital gain of 401 percent or an 
annual yield of 1438 percent 
Worthy of note is the price the 
"old*' Caterpillar paper u quoted 
at — $25230. again of 52 percent 

• General Electric Credit Inter- 
national, guaranteed by GE Credit 
Carp., doubled to $400 million the 
nominal amount of 1 1 -year bonds 
it is offering at $228 for every 
$1,000 (a capital gain of 339 per- 
cent or an annual yield of 1439 
percent). The companion 10-year 
paper was unchanged at a nominal 
$400 millioa for 10 years, offered 
at $260.80 for a capital gam of 283 
percent or an identical animal 
yield of 14.39 percent 

• Sears Roebuck increased the 
size of its issue to a nominal $400 
million from the $300 milli on ini- 
tially indicated. The other terms 


(Continued from Page 7) 
bly as White House chief of staff 
and defense secretary in the Ford 
administration. In the Nixon ad- 
ministration, he served as U.S. rep- 
resentative to NATO, a post that 
put ham far from Watergate. 

Mr. Rumsfeld, who is 49, will 
see people on a minute's notice 
and eats Umch in the company caf- 
eteria in his shirtsleeves with lab 
technicians and 

Perhaps the relaxed style reflects 
the company's stable position. It 
has won a seven-year battle with 
the government to market Aspar- 
tame. a low-calorie sweetener that 
has no aftertaste. With it, Searle is 
expected to make profitable in- 
roads into the markets now domi- 
nated by saccharin. 

Searle, which also makes 
Dramamme, a pQl for motion sick- 
ness, and Metamndl, a leading lax- 
ative, was once a leader in industry 
research, turning out Enovid, the 
first birth control ptlL But because 
the company faded to capitalize on 
the product, as it did on other new 
discoveries then, it lost its four- 
year lead among contraceptive 
makers. 


And past laxness in research has 
come bade to haunt Searle. The 
company has lost almost all of its 
drug patents. A new discovery, 
even with the new influx of talent 
and money is not expected until 
19S4. 

To compensate, Searle is trying 
to buy licenses from companies 
that have recently launched prom- 
ising new products. It will market 
Verapamil, a calci um channel 
blotter to relieve chest pain that it 
licensed from Knoll, a subsidiary 
of BASF. 

While there are few that find 
fault with Mr. Rumsfeld’s record 
at Searle, the president of a com- 
peting drug company, who did not 
wish to be identified, questioned 
the company's decision to enter 
the retail end of the prescription 
eye-wear business through its 989 
franchised and company-owned 
Fearle Vision Centers. "In the near 
term it should contribute earnings 
and generate a lot of cash.” be 
said. "But since re tailing is not a 
mainstream health-care company 
concern, it may cause problems as 
a long-term CL” 

Joe Riccario, an analyst with 


coupon on its 50-mflHoDrdoHar. 
seven-year offering to 17 percent 
from the initially indicated 16% 
percent The paper was sold at par. 

The coupon increase was mare 
or less forced by the more attrao- it T T C* 1 

Denmark, Venezuela Seek 

of firo-year paper at par bearing a Q f $1 B MiOn Eadl 


17% percent 
In the Deutsche mark sector, the 
Council of Europe sold ISQzmttioa 
DM of 10-year bonds at a slight 
discount of 99tt bearing a coupon 
of 10 percent. Scheduled for this 
week are issues for Quebec and 
Philip Morris. 


Eurobond Yields* 

Week Ended Jan. 29 
Inflinst Ig. termUSS... 15.63% 

Ind. long term, US$ 15.42 % 

2nd. medium term, US$ . 15.83 % 

Can$ medium term. 1532 % 

French fr. medium term . 1632 % 
IntT instlg term yen .... 8.19% 

ECU medium term 1336 % 

EUA long term 1230 % 

Int*l instlg term UF 12.94% 

FL long-term..;.-. 13.07 % 

- CBeidotmt tor ttm Luxembaum stock 
Exrtionon 

Market 1 Turnover 
Week Ended Jan. 29 

lMJlitoa»o»uADonor»> 


Cedd 

Eurod. 


3336.7 

5,31Z7 


2,8043 

4,862.8 


732 2 
449.9 


(Continued from Page 7) 

be tied to the London interbank 
offered rate. Denmark wfll pay % 
point over Libor for the first five 
years and % point over thereafter 
— terms that are too scanty to 
have wide appeaL 
The only portion of tire transac- 
tion that has a fixed amount is the 
$100 ""Tirm that will be raised 
through the public sale of floating- 
rate notes. These will be for 10 
years and cany a margin set at 
3/16 percent over Libor. 

Ita(y Restores Order 

Meanwhile, Venezuela, winch 
has not yet signed the S500-mfllion 
syndicated loan laun ch ed at year- 
end, is discussing terms and condi- 
tions on a $l-biHion operation 
with a syndicate of Mideast insti- 
tutions. Arab bankers insist that 
is yet settled** but ac~ 
that they are working 


Malaysians Urge 

are unchanged: $247.20 for each TVpW Tin CrTOUD 
$1,000, a yield of 15 percent over A1U 


know! 
on it. 
Al 

nize its 


the 10-year life or a capital gain of 
305 percent 

Only one fixed-coupon issue was 
launched in the dollar sector last 
week — $50 miHkra of seven-year 
notes for McDonnell Douglas 
Finance Corp. bearing a coupon erf 
16V4 percent Pricing is open and 
wfll be set Feb. 10. 

Prices of fixed-rate issues im- 
proved markedly late last week 
with short-term races easing in the 
wake of Paul Volcker’s comments 
that the sharp growth in the money 
supply was due to temporary fac- 
tors and that he did not anticipate 
an increase in the Federal Re- 
serve's discount rate. 

Dollar Strengthens 

The euphoria, however, may be 
short-lived. Late Friday, the Fed 
reported that the money supply de- 
clined a modest $600 million in the 
latest week — a far cry from what 
the market had expected. Most 
projections pul the week’s declin e 
al from $1 billion to S3 billion, but 
some forecasts ran as high as a $7- 
bxllion drop. 

Indicative of the disappoint- 
ment in the money-supply data 
and the fear that interest rates may 
not drop as fast as had been ex- 
pected, the dollar jumped to 
23440 Deutsche marks in thin 
trading t»i the West Coast after 
dosing at 23360 DM in late New 


From Agency Dispatcher 

KUALA LUMPUR — Malay- 
sia, the world’s hugest tin pro- 
ducer, has initiated talks aimed at 
forming a group to take a hard e r 
stance in support of tin prices. 

Deputy Premier Datuk Musa 
Hitam told reporters here that 
Malaysia bad opened talks with 
Indonesia and would also consult 
with Bolivia and Thafland. 

The four countries — all major 
tin producers — have criticized the 
United States for selling tin from 
its stockpile in the international 
market since last month. 

“We feel that we have been let 
down by certain industrialized 
countries, particularly the United 
States, with, regard to the dumping 
of tin without consideration for 
problems faced by producing 
countries,” he said Malaysia has 
formally protested to U.S. officials 
over the stockpile sales. 

The United States has about 
200,000 tons of tin in its stockpile 
— equivalent to more than three 
years of Malaysian production. 
Malaysia accounts for about 40 
percent of world output. 


s efforts to 
to the market 
system are the 
bankers 

(loans of under $100 mOHou are 
exempt, as are "dub” deals and 
“regional” loans), the flow of Ital- 
ian deals has undeniably become 
more orderly. 

IMI is currently raising $1683 
million, offering a low * point 
over Liber for the first three years 
and Vi point over labor for the fi- 
nal two years due to the fact that 
the loan is tied to a specific export 
contract. Banca Nazionale 
defl'Agricoltura is raising $25 mil- 
lion for five years, offering % 
pomt over Libor for the first two 
years and ft point thereafter. 

LRL which has rardy tapped the 
market in its own name although it 
has offered its guarantee for a vol- 
ume of business by its subsidiaries, 
is expected to be the next to tap 
tite market for $250 million. It is 
expected to pay Vi point over Li- 
bor for the first four years and ¥t 
point for the final four years. 

The terms reflect the fact that 
the amount is large. In addition, 
by not offering alternate pricing 
over the prime rate (which is very 
profitable for lenders), IRI is 
obliged to set the margins at a levd 
designed to appeal to the general 


market. Morgan Guaranty Trust is 
expected to bead the lending syn- 
dicate. 

Numerous other Italian denis 
are reported to be simmering, but 
so far the Italian queue system has 
succeeded in eliminating last year’s 
confusion of competing deals com- 
ing to market at the same time. 

Although some bankers insist 
that their competitors are jumping 
the gun in forming groups to bid 
for Spain’s business (they say the 
government has not yet decided 
now much it wants or when it 
wants to lap the market), four rival 
groups are reported to be pitching 
conditions on a 5500-million loan. 

Meanwhile, Argentina is seeking 
bids for a S200-mfllion loan for 
Segba, the Buenos Aires electricity 
utility. Argentina may attempt to 
widen the differential between Li- 
bor- and prime-based pricing to % 
from the current Vipomt- 

The State Electricity Commis- 
sion of Victoria in Australia is 
seeking bids on a $40- million loan. 
The Australians, bankers report, 
are looking for a 15-year deal with 
most of it priced at Vi point over 
Libor. 
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In the equity-finked sector, T b- 
ray Industries is offering $50 mil- 
lion of five-year paper bearing a 
coupon of 10% percent. Each note 
bears one warrant to buy about 
$1,000 worth of Toray stock at a 
price to be set at about 2 % percent 
over the prevailing Tokyo quote. 

Bridgestone Tire is offering $70 
million of 15-year bands bearing a 
coupon erf Stt’percent and convert- 
ible into shares at an anticipated 
premium of 5 percent. Nichimea is 
offering $15 million of 15-year, 5% 
percent convertible bonds. 

Fujitsu is offering 30 million 
shares in the form of European de- 
positary receipts. 

In the Canadian dollar sector, 
Transalia Utilities increased the 
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Bear Stearns & Co, has similar 
doubts. “Pharmaceuticals and con- 
sumer products contribute 75 to 85 
percent of total earnings. In the 
end it will be this group that will 
make or break the company.” 

Mr. Rumsfeld's decision to get 
out of government was hastened 
when President Gerald R. Ford 
lost his bid for re-election in 1976. 
Mr. Rumsfeld did some lecturing 
at universities. When he decided to 
bunt for a job a year later, he did 
not have to look any farther than 
the northern Illinois district that 
elected him to four terms in Con- 
gress. 

In June, 1977. Daniel G Searle, 
who was then chief executive offer 
and is now chairman, invited Mr. 
Rumsfeld to join Searle. "What I 
was looking for,” Mr. Rumsfeld 
said is a recent interview, "was 
something outside of Washington I 
could get fully engaged in. some- 
thing I could become central to. 
What 1 wanted was something big, 


complex and international enough 
to be challenging.” 

Mr. RumsfekTis paid $500,000 a 
year for his efforts. And he has 
other incentives to do wefl. Arnold 
Snider, of Kidder Peabody & Co„ 
said, “When he came on, he was 
offered 70,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock at 33 cents each and 
given options to buy another 
150.000 at $1238 each. Km 
you are going to become a 
man gives you a greater sense of 
urgency.” 

Mr. Rumsfeld has come to see 
two advantages to the private sec- 
tor — more time and less pressure. 
“The time demands made on gov- 
ernment leaders are strenuous, s he 
said, “but many times artificially 
so because politicians like to give 
people the impression they are 
doing everything themselves. 
There is also more public scrutiny 
and therefore more pressure in 
government. In the boardroom 
you don't have to contend with 
such outside pressures.” 


ready embodied in GATT.” Mr. 
Dunk el said. 

Several other panel members 
suggested their international agen- 
cies may also play a greater role in 
combating protectionism and in 
helping expand trade relations be- 
tween industrialized and develop- 
ing nations, 

Emile van Lcnnep. secretary 
general of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment said that OECD has been 
building "considerable expertise” 
in identifying protectionist tenden- 
cies stemming from domestic poli- 
cies, such as subsidies and govern- 
ment procurement programs. ”1 
would hope that our work might 
be of some use to the GATT in its 
difficult task,” Mr. van Lennep 
said. 

Both Mr. van Lennep and panel- 
ist Jacques de Larosiere, chairman 
of the International Monetary 
Fund, vigorously defended their 
agencies in response to questioners 
from Turkey and India who 
charged that both the OECD and 
the IMF were pan of the "rich 
man's club” that was ignoring the 
problems of developing countries. 

The panel discussion was part of 
a symposium sponsored by the Eu- 
ropean Management Forum, a Ge- 
neva-based. nonprofit foundation. 
The symposium ends Thursday. 


Strains in the Atlantic alliance 
over economic, trade and security 
issues remained a subject of dis- 
cussion here during the weekend, 
amid expectations that William E. 
Brock, the U.S. trade representa- 
tive; would make a major policy 
statement Monday. 

Mr. Brock is to appear on a pan- 
el dealing with long-term industri- 
al and trade strategy. The panel 
will include J.C. Terlouw, vice pre- 
mier and minister for economic af- 
fairs or the Netherlands, and Nor- 
man TebbitL. Britain's secretary of 
state for employment. 

Mr. Brock is expected to outline 
U.S. goals for trade liberalization 
and to announce Washington’s 
support for the GATT ministerial 
meeting in November. 

High-level government delega- 
tions from Brazil, India. Indonesia 
and Turkey addressed weekend 
meetings hoe attempting to attract 
new Western in vestments. 

Widjojo Nitisasiro. Indonesia's 
minister-coordinator for economy, 
finance and industry, told a news 
conference Saturday that several 
major joint venture agreements 
win be signed in coming weeks, in- 
cluding a pact with Union Oil for 
building a geothermal plant in In- 
donesia, and with four other U.S. 
companies for development of In- 
donesian cool resources. 
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BEAT INFLATION GUARANTEED 


Wo offer term deposit accounts which 
produce maxhtunt interest wfc8« at the 
same time giving flexibility af ch oic e 
and absolute security for your money. 
Keep what you hove earned and beat 
inflation with the following interest rates. 
GUARANIS). 

NET RETURN 

• Minimum deposit equivalent 
E500. 

a Withdrawals in any amount can be of- 
. fected on maturity af the agreed notice. 
# 'Interest paid or credited yearly, 
e Amounts quoted are based on 1 year 
fixed time deposits. 

• AO interest paid is net and without de- 
ductions (taxes, etc.) at source. 

• A0 transaction s oanfidantiaL 

• Deposits are uncondffionally guaranteed. 
Write to Manager for further i nformation. 


DOUAR (Cm.; 1 7 

PESETA (Spat) 1 5,25 > 
DOUAR (05.) 15 ! 

STRUNG (£> 15,75* 
FRANC (ffendi) 1 8,25* 
MARK iDMidi) 1 2,75' 
FRANC |Mn) 9,5 



All of these Securities have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

U.S. $50,000,000 

Mitsubishi Chemical Industries Limited 

(Mitsubishi Kasei Kogyo KabushUd Kaisha) 

11% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1987 
with Warrants to Subscribe for 
Shares of Common Stock 

Payment of principal and interest 
unconditionally guaranteed by 

The Mitsubishi Bank , Limited 

(KabushUd Kaisha Mitsubishi Ginko) 


MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 


DEUTSCHE BANK 

AktirwraMtMMn 

I BJ INTERNATIONAL 

limited 

MORGAN GUARANTY LTD 


YAMAICHI INTERNATIONAL (EUROPE) 

Limited 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

MITSUBISHI BANK ( EUROPE ) 5UU 


THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO^( EUROPE) LTD. 
SOCIETE GENERALE 


AMRO INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 


BANCA COMMERCIALS 1TAUANA 


BANK OF TOKYO INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 

BANCA DEL GOTTARDO BANK JULIUS BAER & CO. A.C. 

BANQUE BRUXELLES LAMBERT SA.. BANQUE FRANC A/SE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

BANQUE DEL’INDOCHTNBETDESUEZ BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUFUZE, SCBLVMBERGER, MALLET 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DBS PAYS-BAS 


B AYE RISC HE YEREINSBANK 

A M en gnd hikM 


CHASE MANHATTAN CITICORP INTERNATIONAL GROUP 

Limited 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT LYONNAIS 


BARING BROTHERS & CO ^ 

Limited 

BERLINER HANDELS- UND FRANKFURTER BANK B. S. I. UNDERWRITERS CAISSE DES DEPOTS ET CONSIGNATIONS 

Limited • 

COMMERZBANK COUNTY BANK 

AkUtatartUtkdft Limited 

CREDIT SUISSE FIRST BOSTON 

Limited 

DAI-ICHI KANGYO INTERNATIONAL DAJWA EUROPE DRESDNER BANK GOLDMAN SACHS INTERNATIONAL CORP . 

Limited Limited Akliei igmeUecketl 

JUDDER , PEABODY INTERNATIONAL KLEIN WORT. BENSON KOKUSAI SECURITIES COn LTD. 

Limited Limited 

KKEDEBTBANK INTERNATIONAL GROUP KUWAIT FOREIGN TRADING CONTRACTING & INVESTMENT CO. (S.AJC.) 

KUWAIT INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT CO. auJe. KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (SAK.) 

LOMBARD OD1ER INTERNATIONAL SA. 

MERRILL LYNCH INTERNATIONAL & CO. 

MTBC & SCHRODER BANK SA. NATIONAL BANK OF ABU DHABI 

NIPPON CREDIT INTERNATIONAL (HK) LTD. 


LTCB INTERNATIONAL 

UmUU d 


SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. 

Limited 


LLOYDS BANK INTERNATIONAL 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

UmUed 

MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. 

Limited 

NEW JAPAN SECURITIES EUROPE 

LimUed 

NIPPON KANGYO KAKUMARU ( EUROPE ) NOMURA INTERNATIONAL ORION ROYAL BANK 

UmlUd Limited Limited 

OSAKA YA SECURITIES CO^LTD. PICTET INTERNATIONAL PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON N.V. 

JLlRtHtd 

SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL SANWABANK (UNDERWRITERS) SANYO SECURITIES COMPANY LTD. 

Limited 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO. SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S.A. SUMITOMO TRUST FINANCE (HK.) 

Limited Limited 

FEREINS- UND WESTS AN K J. VONTOBBL <£- CO. 

,H(AfWf/>cten 

WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK CJROZENTRALE 


UNION SANK OF SWITZERLAND (SECURITIES) 

Limited 


S. G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 
January SS, Idas 


WOOD GUNDY 

Limited 



International Bond Prices — Week of Jan. 28 
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CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


Ami Security 
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— HIGHEST CURRENT YIELDS — 
On convertibles having a convendoa 
pngu ium of lees man 10%. 


- Explanation ol Symbols - 

cm Canadian Dollar SDR Saeckri Drawtno Rfthta 

a— is, , ECU Earoneai Currency Unit Y Yen 

xa * EDA E uro pean Untie! Account LPR Luxembourg Franc 

in. i* I 4- Pound Storltno SFB Swbe Franc 

M ^ DM Deutach* Start FF French Franc 

1US *04 I HMD Nonraglon Kroner -DM 
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4ft+ H 

17ft+l 

4K+ ft 
4K+ ft 
2ft 

Uft+ 9b 
I0ft+ 91 
W + 96 
32ft +3 
Uft+ 96 
ISK+ ft 
U9V+ K 
Dft+lft 
4ft- ft 










i3 if « 

ki im im 1!^+^ 

j a a %** 


m m 

C£ 


fft- 9k 
31K+29* 
' 99k 1 - 9k 

4ft-ft 
8K+1 
6 — K 


4H 1 4K Aftuu 
111 Aft AM till 
42* jft m nKfi 
imBft 22K »S Iff 

^ im im wB* fc 

332 8ft 79k BMC A 
255 4ft 4ft Slfi- 
343 U Uft U-»5t 

m uft u m**up 

7N Uft lift u l T. 
117 9 9 I 3, 

7* » 39* 3 

1H 4ft 4 4 - w> 

77 *ft Aft W6 «• 
XI UK Uft UK'S 

us aw Ift 3 -fi. 

50 IH Ilk Ift— C 1 
312 1 15-U IK)1»14e.& 
U7 33 3IK 33 + 3* 

m a a ■ — m 
3 33K 33K Uft 
671 SK 4ft Sft+K-. 
71 •«* Ift fft+ if 

17 30 ao a* ■ 

51 4ft 4 4964 ft* 

340 Sft 4ft Ihkftr 
415 37 33K 38 +l*e 

1 14ft 14K Uft 
48 Bft Ift 0ft- ip. 
IN Uft UK MM* fti 

29 1196 Uft lift 

111 UK M UK+ (4 

■0 399k , 2796-7-' 

3414 179* 19K 17H+HT 
31 0ft Oft Ift * 
311 89* Sft S9h+ ft. 

357 1 15-U 1 +M* 

167 5ft JU. 5»k— Vk 

W Aft 6ft Aft 9* if 
*55 Ift Ift 09t+ K 1 
123 31 39% 31 +1- 

I 3ft 31b 3K- ft 
300 UK UK UK 19 6 

N It M Uft - - 

auo 4ft 4ft 4ft+ 9*1 
130 Ift ■ 8ft+ K 
335 7ft 7ft 7ft— ft 
43 Aft CM 4K - • 
3 Uft Uft Hft 

1 98 1 7ft Uft 17ft * 

3 6K AM CM 
-S »ft Sift 

173 9 9 9 

i Jft eft an ? 
330 IB 13 14ft 1 
330 BK 14ft Uft ■> 
43 43ft 40ft 41 -Oft 
44* 3IW 30K 31K+IK 
» II BUI th 

30 796 7ft 7K 

30 37ft JSft 37ft+lK 
2d 149* 14 Uft-f ft 
5 9 9 9- 

93 3*ft 39K 3SH+ K 
UP 13ft 13 Uft 
35 lift lift lift - 
230 12ft 12ft UK 
tt 1*H 199b lfft 
43 9 9 9 

807 14ft 139k 14ft 1 
91 Uft 1A Hft - 
xS 1* IBM Uft-W 
54* Uft 23 2Ui+2K 
75 10K fft 9ft— ft 

25 15ft (Sft TSft 
30 UK 13% Tift — ft 
4B HK U MM+ ft 
239 7ft 7 f — ft 

4U 10ft 9ft 10M+1 
499 12 16ft lift— I 
Ml 12 lift lift— ft 
UC9 14ft UK M +m 
3% Hh 99* » + ft 

174 JW 3% 39*— ft 

48 U 12 13 

ZIP SK 4ft 4K+ K 

71 9% 99k 9% 

73 UK Uft UK 

35* 33 21ft 22K+ ft 

U38 39% Z7ft Wk+ K 

U0 Uft 13ft H — ft 

X2M 24ft Z3K M 
AS 7 7 7 

35 S 496 491— ft 

370 17ft 17ft Uft 

W0 10 *96 W + ft 

U4 jsft am 35ft+3K 

103 4Vk 4ft 4ft+ H 

SO* 4ft 3ft 4K— ft 

23 Uft 18 U — K 
451 27 25% 25ft— T ft 

40 7ft 714 7ft+ K 

429 12ft 11% 12ft- ft 

104 W fft fft 

0 3013 29% 30ft+ ft 
UO 22ft 21ft 31ft— » 

•77 21% 19% 21 ft +3 

50 25ft Mft 25%^ ft 

£ & 5 s ?m:r 

834 »% Bft B%+ ft 

S SB 3“ WtP 

14 13ft 13ft 13K+ K 
217 21 38% 109k- K 

82 11H 10K 1IK+ K 

3 4% 4ft 6% 

* 7ft 7ft >ft 

21 17 14ft Uft- M 
13 UK 14K Uft 
MB 27K 36ft 27% + % 
in lift U UK+ ft 

2 z^’^-i 

l ?s ^ 

U 11 10ft Hft 
396 79* CH 79k +1 

u ^ ,K im-K 

2» MW «K ^ft-9* 
197 37% 2* 27% 

2 S5 "m ”52:5 
fi 55 S5 5$-ft 

a sa 

394 Uft 14K 1*ft+ Vi 

S ^ 

W «k «l 4JK-K 
*1 14ft 14 M - ft 
54 7% 7% 7% 

«M1 «k 4 4ft— 49* 
1020 5% 5% SK— U 

M lift UK UK— 1 
2SZ4 479k 4Mb 47ft+>K 
401 a 21ft 21% - 

340 25ft 3»ft 23ft . 

227 17U. 17V- 17% 
m 4 5 4 +1 . 

58 24ft 2«ft 34V> ' 

.51 21 » 21 +1 

UM * 59* * + K 

U 38% 30 38% 

7ft 7ft 7ft . 

48 896 196 84* 

9S 30ft 19% MM+ K 
4282 21% 20ft 71% 

ua aft m m— k 

179 24ft 22 24M+2K 

27 15ft 15ft ISM •« 
•27 16% 15 T5K— l 1 . 

W 21 30 31 

4B0S 19 ICft W96+J 
43* *M 7 9K+1% 

Wp 19ft 19 19K+ K 

35T 17 1596 149*+ H 

707 9ft Ift 9 — M 

4 » 28ft 28ft- K 

699 2K 2ft 296— K 
473 U 13% U +116 
1054 U 15 1596— % 

0 7ft 7% TK— K 
SO 7 Aft 7 + K 
3*4 32% 33% 32% — ft 
» WK 10K WK+ ft 
12 JSft as as * 

30 a 27ft 2699 27 — Jfc 
885 15% 15% 1596—1* 
U 449* 46k. 449* . 

18* 17, 1* Uft— V 

27 Hft left l*ft 
.72 7ft 7K 7K - 
132 *% 5% 5%— ft 

2 3% 5% 9% - 

5 9K 9K 9K 

IM 18K 17ft 1796— u 

w wj am 26M- % 

252 TK m 7K+ K 
»1S ISM 14 ISK+I 
4W39-U 3M 3ft+ K 

3 in* 17% 17%+ K 

■ 9K 9 9V*+ K 

123 10 99k 10 + 9* 

153 H46 W TB — « 

63 2 31% 219k— M 

7 23ft 23ft 23ft 
*5 21ft 21ft 21ft 
101 lift lift lift 
1*0 Uft 12% 12ft— ft 
A* 9 SK Bft— K 
90* 22% 20% 22% + 196 

ago* ao, it% itk- k 

31 4K A * — ft 
43 48 47ft 48 + ft 
3190 75.1* Mfc7S-1t+ K 
119 3ft 3ft 3H+ Vk 

2*3 14% 159k Uft— ft 
M4 4% 4K 49 t+ ft 

30 6K Aft *ft— ft 

.58 Uft 14ft Hft— 3 
IH 4H 394 396— K 

0 2m 28% 38K+ K 
A3t 4ft 4Vk 4ft 

12 7ft 7ft 7M 

SK (ft Stb 

3W 41 37% 39 ft— 1ft 

•9 DM 21ft 22K+ ft 
356 UK 11 UK 
=7 J% Sft 59k— K 
no M » 4 ft 4 K 
AN 13ft 11 U — K 
IN 17% 17% 17K+ ft 
182 31ft 19% 19ft— 1% 

•3 24% m Uft— ft 
40 41b *9k 4M+ K 

33 5% Sft Jft— U 

994. IK BK 89b— ft 
3045 4ft 39k 4 + ft 

71 1ft 8 ■ - K 

,S1 ' SjM JIM S4M+I. 

174 1ft 3 SK— K 

10 20% 1994 !•%— ft 

84 34 33 S — 1 

X1B3 33K 119k 3S f IK 

13 7 I 7 

s a% am 2 *k 

13 IS 14 14 —1 

uaoaow uft im+m 

1ST 16 im U 

aw 2 1* aft 

31 4% SK A — % 

IU M M m+ w 

MW 1TK 19 
*3 17% 17% 17%+ K 
IM 2k SK Hft— IK 
43* 45 44 *S +1 

0k IK Ift SK 
1S3 38 19ft 39 

»7 vna im iz% 

5% 39ft % gft+lft 

3118 IBM 10* lT*— K 
,33 33 33ft am- ft 
US 1SK K% 13 - K 
JOt (99 flu Ift— W 
UN 17W 17ft 19%+ K 

II* _S% JM SK+ % 

468 34% 31 53ft— U. 

3 3% 39k 14* 

11 Uft 13 Uft+ ft 
JO lift 13% lift 

If UK u 11 —ft 
_£ lift 21 31 « K 

» » N 59*+ K 
as an* a*% mm— % 
in m *n ns 
N it 19 w 
«1 UK 13% 13%+ w 

IS «w iim+ ft 

SJiim 17% t*%+% 
219 IBM 9% 9%— vs 

m ■ 7 I 

rai m 7ft ik 
9 am 30% 2o%— % 
W; 9% im*+i 

* 30M 30 30 — ft 

iS UK w5 Shi s 

i cm Pa» H) 


Lenio 


2 








































































QUALIFICATIONS 


Connecticut Gaul: 

Fund BB ru6 
i mm s*o &Z7 
MunBd 534 *J1 
Com Inv 1U7 1U3 
CDnsteJG 1534 HL 
ContMut 6J9 NL 
CWyCOP 1351 1431 
Dcfcrwore&rauP: 
Decal 1251 13J9 
MOW lsao Itil 
DeJCtl 4J0 US 

Tx Frn 5.17 MI 
Dodo 934 WZ1 

□Jr Cod 235 NL 
DodCx Bl 215? NL 
DodCx SI 19.25 NL 
Drtx Bur 1352 NL 
DnylutOrp: 

A Bod 12.19 NL 
txvvf tXU 1AM 
Lavoe 17.11 MJO 
N Nina 959 NL 
Sot Inc UJ NL 
Tax EX 8J4 NL 
TlirdC ID NL 
East Wh 7X1 AM 
EatonAHaMnd: 

Bulan 7X1 771 

Faun 9.21 NL 

Grwfll 15X7 18.19 
incom us am 
S tack WAR 1130 
Eberatodt Group: 
Cham 9.14 VJ9B 

EnaRs 1137 1254 

SOW 1114 1AM 

EltunTr 17X1 
EUtxiTx 734 NL 


Dtaco 976 10.12 

Omni KM ?.t* 

Incom 5.17 A74 

NatRes An tM 
Optn ASA 737 

Tax Ex ATS 731 

AAWIEq Ml US 

44WMI 1AM NL 

FodOttl 450 SM 

Founder* Group; 
Grwth 730 NL 

Ipcam tt« NL 

Mutal a 83 ASA 

and _ WJ» NL 

Franklin Group: 

AGE 117 M2 

DNTC UK UM 

Grwfll 7X2 778 

Option 535 LSI 

Util* AS* 437 

Incom 15* 131 

US Gov AM A73 

Coptt 730 851 

Eoult 5 M 337 

ToxFr 5J9 An 

Funds Inc: _ 

Cnra MS *74 


indTr 

P1M 

GTPae 

Gala Op 

GES&S 

G ESS La 

Gan Sac 

Grtti lnd 

GrdPkA 

Hamilton: 

P KDA 

Orwtti 

Incam 

HartGtti 


unavan 
AX) AM 
1A58 NL 

NL 
US NL 
lag NL 

1352 un 

ASS 437 
AZZ AM 
ADA NL 
1157 NL 


Dtrad VMS 153? 

Oman 752 AM 

HI YM 1651 1731 

Inc Bos 753 A23 

OMfl 2238 5SJM 

Sped 1A4A 173* 

TVFtV 556 NL 

AIM VtTH U.1S 

Him LU (36 

OTC Sec 2XH 25 34 

Parom m us ?.u 


Ptoenlx Chase: 

Bulan 837 958 

Grant 9.10 MS 

H IYW MB 9.12 

Slock A29 936 

PUgrtm Gra: _ 

PI hi Fd 1235 1X32 

Maac 437 SM 

Mao In AM 730 

Pioneer Fund: 


Band 731 A5« 

Fund 1731 1159 

nine 1L51 05B 

Ptanlnv M34 NL 

Ptlgrttl 1AM NL 

Pllmd 1239 NL 

Price FaintN 
Gram 1L97 NL 

incom 732 NL 

WSJ 10.94 NL 

NEra 1437 NL 

N HartZ 046 NL 

Ptima 130 NL 

TxFre 730 NL 

Pro Services: _ 
AtedT IASI NL 

Fund 732 NL 

incam 734 NL 

PruSIP 1134 1233 
Putnam Fundi: 

Conv LL27 MJB 

IntEa 1AV6 17A4 

Gaora 1230 1X88 

Gram 11 JO BN 
HlYld 1W* MJ7 

Incom 559 339 

Invest AB7 939 

Optn 1X3B 1X42 

Tax Ex unav all _ 
Vista 009 1471 

Vayao 1133 1231 

Quasar 3453 NL 

Rntntxw XD4 NL 

Rovere 730 NL 

Safeco Secur: 

Enutt 9-42 NL 

Gmtti 13J3 NL 


Soairtly Funds: 

Band AM 7.14 

Entity 532 637 

invest 80S AID 

Ultra A36 73* 

Selected Funds: 
AmShl 739 NL 

SpIShi 1500 NL 

Self aman Group: 
Broad 1809 mn 

Nat Inv 536 A10 

U Cop 7.16 732 

Un Inc M5S 1137 

Sentinel Group: 

Baton 731 738 

Band 538 599 

CamS 1X14 UTt 

Gram 1039 1138 

Seauoto 3AM NL 

Sentrv 2 ojh 2236 

Shwnon Funds: 
APPro 123S 1X89 

HIYM 1536 1A59 

incom 1S38 1552 

MMun 1X0 MJO 

NwDJr 1U9 1439 

Sherat D 7J8 NL 

siorro Gt 1139 NL 

Sismo Funds: _ 

Cmlt 731 854 

Inca A55 7.14 

Invest 007 ra.19 

Trust 838 930 

vent A» 7J7 

SB Eqty 1287 1355 

SB IKGr 7.92 834 

SoGan In TUI 1437 

S(V Inv* HUH 1032 
Swlnlnc 431 434 

Savor in 1433 1519 

Stott Bond Gro: _ 

Cam St 482 527 

□Ivors 431 526 

Pntn 485 73v 

5IFrm Gt 823 NL 

SiFrmni 1X98 NL 

Ststroef inv: 

Excft 6X68 NL 

FetU 3985 NL 

Invest 5AM 5733 

Steadman Funds: 
Amina 121 NL 

Assoc 31 NL 

Invest 135 NL 

Ocean 632 NL 

Stain Roe Fds: 

Baton 1AD3 NL 

CapOD 1B3* NL 

Stock 1532 NL 

StnSal 1DJ11 NL 

SmTx 550 NL 

Stratlrrv 482 458 

EOrrt Olti 2137 NL 

SwnGrttt 939 1DJO 


TruvEd 1035 1134 
TudrPd 1133 NL 
TamCGl 1091 NL 
TwitCSef 1X27 NL 
TemCUl AM 430 
USAAGt 1(33 NL 
USAAInc 935 NL 
UnfACCd 559 NL 
UntfMut 9.17 NL 
United Funds: 


Accm 

Bond 

intGm 

Can Inc 

Flduc 

Mine 

Incom 

Muni 

SdEng 

Vara 

UtdSvcs 


■58 939 
459 582 
ULM 1517 
953 1052 
2235 2433 
1130 1230 
AM 938 
521 532 
(80 933 
1137 1257 
432 NL 


Bond M47 NL 

Fund 1483 NL 

incom 525 NL 

used 1434 NL 

sal Sit 1120 NL 

vanes Sanders: 
incam 933 M3i 

invest 633 735 

Levrpe 2659 NL 

CanGf 4436 NL 

EVGltl 593 A 38 

EUTax 937 NL 

OB*H 2933 NL 

Dvarf 4635 NL 

Ex Bat 5(32 NL 

ExFdf 7155 NL 

FkJEf 3582 NL 

ScFIdt 42.0B NL 

Saad 1239 1335 

varauard Group: 
Exfrir 2X17 NL 

iSTr 1529 NL 

GNMA 751 NL 

■vest 1337 NL 

Mora 933 NL 

MuHY 729 NL 

MuSM 1455 NL 

Mulnt Ml NL 

HAULS 75* NL 

QDIv I 123* NL 

QDIvll 653 NL 

TrstCo 2A38 NL 

1AM 1st 1A40 NL 

WWHn 951 NL 

IGBnd 75* NL 

HlYBd 737 NL 

Vttldsr 934 NL 

wanst G 72* 7.93 

Wetn Ea 2580 NL 

wise Inc XU NL 

WBad Strother*: 
deVCO 4AM NL 

Neuw 123* NL 

Pine 1152 NL 

NL — NO load lane* 
draruel 

t — Previous day's 
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ESCORTS & GUIDES 


• CONTACT* MIBMAnONAL • 

Esaarr Sarvica in Eurapai 


7^pnLe^ 




CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued, from Buck Page) 


ESCORTS & GUIDES i ESCORTS & GUIDES | ESCORTS A GUIDES 


EUROPEAN 

FINANCIAL 

CONTftOUBt 




Sr FUND 
MANAGER 
Japcnaw Marital 



EnpninMnif 
topMata^ . 


HE 1KB fa* 


Va*MmsMSkwcB. 



- RL(pni)7Z.B 4MB. 


* “““ KEVHBGnqUL 
ibn. 

TRmslM, Uksstar, IH OP. 


W.f*W,£ALUt, 

IlbnnwA, 

Mall 


REGBMCY - USA 

iomM-0HtVX 


★ sra* Escort Service TEL AVIV- JKUSALEM 


ITALY: OMMWUlia 

KOME-MILAN 

BBOWMr QQ4M10SJUI32 

Bro***l» 4- m ojordNax 

HOUAM): 000-43*95* 




new YORK, arr 

*212-753-1964. 

By reservation only. 



PRESIDENT 

EUROPE 



_ Sr.Mr,Hia^ 





PasritrSphRlK. 




JxpKriiMtart, 

MSSflMhnL 



92521 Mr Grin, tan. 


GENERAL 

MANAGBt 


E w aartwo 
AmAntfo 
Gtntrai Menagar 



ssfsr 










ArAMBICAN ESCORT SannOE 

• ESCORTS NY & 

• EVERYWHERE 
YOU ARE— OR GO 

• Americo-TranswoHd 

212-591-2934 

212-461-6091 

212-961-1945 

• GiHk be on oesri. Csfl or write POB 
176. fresri Maadowi, NY 1 13*5, USA 


AMSTERDAM 


ALEXANDRIA’S 


NEW YOAX ClIY, Wa & Henee Escort 
Savice. 212499-1666 



AMSTERDAM 


CACHET U.S.A. 



• ZURICH - GENEVA • 

Omega Escort Service Germany 

TEL: 0049-6103-82043 


• BRUSSELS - MILAN • 

Omaflo Etcort Sanies Cermony 

TBj 0049-6103-82048 


St. Moritz - Zurich 


GENEVA 

Chartwis Guide Service 

TaU0a92S. 


LONDON 

Fortmon Escort Agency 

a/C MteraSkrat 

London W1 

TH* 4M 3734 or 4M 1158 


LONDON 

BBJSRAV1A 

End Santa* tab 734 5977. 


ZURICH 


Vanem Escort Service 

Tali 01/47 02 12-W2245 


AMSTERDAM 


SBMCE.IK! 233143. 


LONDON PICCADILLY 


Tab 01 5822408. 


GENEVA -EVE 

Ewart Soroka. Tab 22/ 31 77 3* 


GENEVA VXP.5«rvK*- 
Noon le midnight Tab <1 20 36. 


WA3HK0W hegutive Bam 

Aaancv. Abo LondeiL Tab 0452 2314* 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


London Maxine 

Escort AflBocy. London 402 534*. 


LONDON - CHEUEA GKL Ewart Ser- 
vice, 51 P a uudw r im Ptoee, London 
SW3. Tat 01 584 *513>2749, 4-12 pm 


LONDON ZABA E5CORT Agency. 
London. H e a th r ow & Gatwid oraat. 
Tab 01 370 6038. 

ROME BJROK Oub Etcort & Guide 
Service. Tab 06/5® 2404 - 5® 1146 
HO am. -10 pm) 

VENNA - PCOU5IVE Escort Sonia* 
Tet 4773*1. 

V89U: MKHBXE Escort Sank*. 
Tati V ienna 52 51 28. 

BKU55BS CHANTAL E5C0CT SSI- 
VICE Teb 5® 21 *6. 
DUBSBDORF-COIOGNE Domino 
EngUi bcort Agency. 021 1/38 71 41. 
DUSSaDORF ESCORT SERVICE Teb 
0211-492*05 


Etcort Service. Teb 59-50-44. 
nMMCWRT ISABBI Escort Service. 
Tab 0*11-422784. 

RtAMCRJKT - WES&ADB4 - MARC 
SHIOEY Etcort Seraee 0611/282728. 
FRANKFURT E500RT AGBMCY . Tab 
0611-691653. 

HAMBURG ESCORT SBtVICE. Teb 
040/4105238 

RANKHST - KARBI acort SarvioA. 
Teb 061 1-681661 


Frankfurt Farground. 0611731 
HEANKRKT BCORT SHMCR, near 
Frraldurt Airport. Tet 0617173908. 
AYHDV ESCORT SOVKE. Tafa- 
phonm Athens 360 X 62. 

LOMSON EXECUTIVE CLASS Escort 
Service. Tot 262 3108. 

LONDON VIVRN ESCORT Service. 
Tab 01 38869®. 

LONDON JUDY ESCORT SRVKX 
let 01 8834187 

ENGLISH E5CORT SERVICE. 
Landon/HKdhrow. (01) 757 87 54. 
LOMICJN BIANCA Escort Service. Tab 
01352 3*67. 

AMSTHIDAM-JB Etcort Service. 

222783 Buiten Waringarstroat. 3 - 5. 
GBCVA-1ADE ESCORT SERVICE. 
Teb 022/31 95®. 

ZURKH W ESCORT SSVKB Teb 
057/5 18 76c 1 l>30am - 1pm & bi 6pm 
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13 


17 

18 
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ACROSS 

1 Departed 
5 Wise 

» Unbalanced 

13 She. in Paris 

14 Dress up 
If Ballot 

17 inter 

18 Chinese silk 
plant 

1* Israeli seaport 
M Original 

impact 

23 Strict 

24 Tank fin- 
liquids 

25 kiss for 

words 

27 “Go down to 


51 Popular form 
of music 
55"Enjica” 

12 Type of 
support 

*3 Go for 

B4 Actor-writer- 
director 

65 Anent 

66 Mouthlike 
opening 

67 Opinion 

68 Barnstorm 

69 An ace: Slang 
7B Be a jobholder 


DOWN 


Noyes 

28 Author 
Marshall 

SlOrg. 

35 Asocial sd. 

370neoftbe 

Allens 

38 Dotage 

42 News on the 
sports page 

43 Pictorial 
presswork, for 
short 

44“ Can”: 

Sammy Davis 
Jr. 

45 Frequently, to 
Keats 

48 A Gershwin 

48 Tree juice 

50 Type of trip 


1 Page 

I Island 

3 Play at love 

4 Annoy 

5 Raced 

6 Syria in 
ancient times 

7 Halting walk 

8 Eastern bigwig 

9 “Cease, you 
swabbies!” 

16 Places 

II Other, in 
Madrid 

12Endofa 
hammerhead 
15 Irritate ' 

21 Folk-soag 
syllable 

22 Cut into cords 
M Ghanaian port 
27Does9ame 

needlework 

28 Tire 


29 Country 
slightly larger 
than Utah 

36 “The Breeze 

.“1940 

song 

31 Apropos of 

32 Derivative of 
“servus" 
(slave) 

33 “Scram!” 

34 Where stained 
Cain lived 

36 Exclamation 
of amu sed 
surprise 

38" 

Neighbor's 
Wife” : Talese 

46 Horse cry 

411 


47 One of TV’s 
biggest hits 

48 Seed 

50 Solvent for 
resins and bus 

52 This is often 
dose 

53 Eyelashes 

54 Command 

55 What a shark 
might take 

51 Conductor 
Rapee 

57 Tan shade 

58 Author 
Bernard De 


59 Black 
69 In— — only 
61 Begin to be 
dear 


Weather 


ALBANVE 

UMERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANSKOK 

BEIRUT 

BNLBRADE 

BRRUN 

boston' 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAORN 

COSTA DEL SOL 

DAMASCUS 

DUBUN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GBR KVA 

HELSINKI 

HONGKONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 


HIGH 
C P 

1? a 

W 64 

9 41 
4 43 

10 SO 
20 79 
30 M 
19 46 
4 43 
I 44 


LOW 
C F 

n sa 

2 a 

5 41 

1 34 

3 37 
13 55 
21 70 
12 54 

2 M 


LISBON 
LONDON 
LOS ANGELES 


a 79 
17 43 
<4 25 
5 41 
17 43 
14 41 

11 SB 
14 57 

a 44 

■ 44 

12 54 
-2 20 

20 40 
U 44 

7 45 
4 43 

21 70 
24 75 
12 54 
11 59 
20 02 


12 54 
14 57 
79 45 
-9 14 
-3 27 

4 39 
-1 30 

0 44 
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«How to buy wine 
without getting 
ripped off!» 




One of the many 
frank and 
fascinating 
chapters 

in Jon Winroth's 
wine book ' 
published by the 
Herald Tribune 



This highly informative book is worth having for 
this chapter alone! But there’s much, much more. 
Tips, tales and revealing information on wine 
buying, wine tasting, wine vocabulary and wine 
snobbery. In fact, it’s a wholly new revelation of the 
wine world. X book you’ll read and refer to for years 
to come and one that will increase your enjoyment 
and expertise. A super gift idea as well 
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WY 16 A COFfe CLUB 
CALLED A MieOT STICK? 




-cAuse WHert US rtn&Yfcu up-Ab 30 &-siDe 
THE' HEAD WinA IT - \BUR Ll&tfe &OOK . 



four ordnaiy words. 


YEASS 



znz 



ENFEC 

n 


THACED 


3T 


J 


SOOMER 


□ 

□ 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
term the suprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above car»on. 


Answer hen: ( I X I I i THE lC I XI 

(Answers tomorrow] 

Jumbles: LOONY ITCHY JUSTLY RADIAL 
Answer How they bent their knees— “JOINT-LY” 


i mp rime par P.I.Q. - 1. Boulevard Ney 730/8 Paris 
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Books. 


THE J7LL4 COUTSTX 
By Piers Paul Read 193pp. $13.95. 

Harper & Row. 10 East 53d St.. tYw York, JV, I'. 10026 

Reviewed by Christopher Lehmann-Haupt 


I 


N THE 
Read's 


of Pfe« Paul 
Golitsyn.” we 


leant of a particularly despicable act 
matin 19651 


ous that we attend to the subtlest nu* 
ances of the suspect's acts ond convetv. 
sa lions. 


of treason that in 1965 had caused the 

ambush, torture and slaughter of a 

British-led detachment of mercenaries 
by Indonesian Communist guerrillas. 
After the list of suspects bad been 


narrowed down to _two young diplo- 

at Jakar- 


mats in the British Embassy 
ta. one of them, a charismatic Cam- 
bridge graduate named William (Wil- 
ly) Ludley. suddenly resigned his post 
and went into exile in Argentina. So it 
was assumed that Ludley was the trai- 
tor, and the case was more or less 
closed. 

But now. in 1978 — the prologue 
continues — the other suspect has ad- 
vanced in his career to the point at 
which he is being “mooted for one of 
the highest appointments in Washing- 
ton,” a position so sensitive that any 
lingering suspicion of the man's impli- 
cation in the case will not da On the 
other hand, it doesn't seem fair to de- 
stroy a career on the basis of a suspi- 
cion. Further exploration must be 
made of the first suspect, William 
Ludley. who has by now abandoned 
Argentina and settled down with his 
wife, Priscilla, in Nice. Not a full-scale 
investigation, of course. Just a quiet 
approach by a friend. 

Naturally enough, we are com- 
pelled by this elaborate introduction 
to the main action of Read’s new 
book. Indeed, when Simon Milson, of 
Britain's Foreign Office, turns out to 
be an old friend of Ludley from Cam- 
bridge days and travels to Nice for a 
vacation with Willy and Priss in then- 
house, the Villa Golitsyn — so named 
for a Russian prince who built it m 
the 19th century — we grow so curi- 


Thus Read is able in lead us by the ■ 
nose on a merry chase. He has us 
wondering why Willy wants to drink 
himself to death, and why his wife 
seems both devoted to him and at the' 
same lime wild to begin a love affair ' 
with Simon. He has us guessing why 
Willy and Priss cluim they can't re- 1 


turn' to England, though they miss it • 
desperately and seem to have no 


friends in 
Pastel Medterraneao Atmosphere 


wee. 


Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


Grann crams maniac 
□Enm enmn Hnnntg 
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□on □□□□□ mnano 
OEQE CQD DI1EBDC 
ueb uaaou 
ODamDooHnanssQQn 
□□□□□ nana nao 
□amciB scan eoho 

BEI 0 CJO 0 B 3 H 01300 


The characters are substantial and* 
vivid — from Willy Ludley, the By- 
ronic charmer and seducer, to Carmen 1 
Baker, an ugly little tintype of a Cali- 
fornia swinger. The talk is never so 
heavy as to weigh down the plot or so 
obscure as to darken the pastel Ma# 
temmean atmosphere. The sexual in- 
trigue reaches a nigh pitch, and there, 
are skillful interweaving of the Faust- 
Mephistopheles-Gretchen story, os 
well as a drama that Willy Ludley is.' 
halfheartedly writing about Herzen's* 
domestic travails with his wife and a* 
close friend. Altogether, there is an 
unusual amount of meat on the 
streamlined skeleton of Read's adven- 
ture. 

Still, there is also something about' 
“The Villa Golitsyn” that is just a 
shade too slick. It’s hard to know 
where to put the blame for this — on 
the fact that the frame of the story 
overwhelms its contents, or on the ex-' 
treme melodrama of some of the 
plat’s revelations. There’s the possibil- 
ity , too, that Simon Milson, the sto- 
ry’s medium, is too precisely calibrat- 
ed for all the purposes he must serve: 
because he has to be presented as 
slightly burned out and cynical, it's 
bard to understand why everyone has 
such respect for him. And wmle I hes- 
itate to blame Read’s unusual mixture 
of melodramatic technique with tragic 
content — a recipe that has worked 
for him in previous books — there are 
all the -same a number of moments 
when “The Villa Golitsyn” teeters on 
the brink of absurdity. 

It’s a little as if a story dreamed up 
by Eugene O’Neill had been drama- 
tized by John le Carre.. The form, 
while entertaining, seems to occlude 
the possibilities of the content 


Christopher Lehmann- Haupt is on 
ike staff of The New York Times. 


Chess. 


Jty Robert Byrne 


M ORE zonal tournaments — the 
fust stage of trials to select a’ 
challenger for Anatoly Karpov, the 
world champion, in 1984, have recent- 
ly been concluded. 

Competitions were held for the 
Caribbean zone in Manzanillo and 
Bayamo, Cuba, and each was won by 
a Cuban grandmaster Amador Ro- 
driguez seated 10-2 at Manzanillo and 
Gumcrmo Garda tallied 10116-1 lVi al 
Bayamo, reaching the second stage. 

The prize for best game in Bayamo 
was awarded to a Col om b i a n interna- 
tional master. Alonzo Zapata, for his 
victory over Dominguez of the Do- 
minican Republic Zapata shared sec- 
ond place with Kenneth Frey of Mexi- 
co at 10-2, while Dominguez, who had 


WMMGUCZ/9LACK 



not previously been ranked by the In- 
ternational Cbt 


ZAPATA/WHTE 

Final position 


i/i * m 


less Federation, shared 
sixth place with Miguel Cuellar, a Co- 
lumbian international master, at 6116- 
51*4. 

Against the uncommon 9 P-QR4, 
the defense with 9 . --B-N5 has a good 


reputation, but this is based, after 10 
P-R3. 


on 10...BxN; ll.QxB.NQR4; 


12 B-B2, P-B4; 13 P-Q3, P-N5. The 
■R4?l led to the 


retreat with 10...B-R4? 
bishop being hemmed in by 14 P-KN4 
and gave White good attacking pros- 
pects after 17 N-B5. 

Zapata’s 23 P-N5 guaranteed White 
open lines against the enemy Ir frig , 
while Blade’s projected counterplay 
on the qnncTLSide was bound to be 
slow in developing. But it was an error 
to rush with 38 P-B4? because Domin- 
guez could have played 38,. .P-N3!; 
39 PxNP, NxNPj 40 R-R2, NxPch, 
winning a pawn whOe gaming space 
for ddfense. Instead, Dominguez 
missed his chance with 38 . . . R-B27 

After 39 R/l-Rl, PxP; 40 QxP, it 
was too late for 40...P-N3? because 
of the crushing 41 PxP, NxNP; 42 
RxPcbl However, Dominguez could 
well have defended by 40...R-N3. 
His alternative, 40...R-Q2?, permit- 
ted 41 NxQP! 

On 41...N/1-K3 (he should have 
tried the more forcing 4I...N/4- 
K3!?; 42 PxN, NxP;43 Q-B5. RxN; 
44 P-K5, R-Q7ch; 45 K-N3, RxB; 46 
QxR, N-B4 because Black can fight 
fiercely, despite his lost exchange); 42 
Q-B5!, there was scant resource in 


42. ..RxN; 43 P-K51. since 43. ..P- 
N3; 44 PxP, BxP; 45 RxPch! forces 
mate. 

Zapata’s 43 R-KB1! threatened 
mate by 44 Q-B8ch and hence com- 
pelled the liquidation with 43.. .QxQ; 
44 NxQ which left Black gasping for a 
defense. 

After 44...N-N4; 45 N-K5. R-R2; 
46 N-Q4I (46 N-K7! was equally 
good), seeing no way to guard simul- 
taneously against 47 R-B8mate and 
the exchange-winning 47 N/5-B6, 
Dominguez gave up. 
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Radio Newscasts. 
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Hess Is First in Slalom 
To Win Combined Title 


By Nick Scout 

Men York Ions Service 

SCHLADMING, Austria — On 
a sloppy slalom course chat was 
cheaucaiUV treated to harden the 
rain -soaked snow. Erika Hess, Per- 
rine Pelen and Christin Cooper 
claimed the first medals Sunday at 
the 1982 World Alpine String 
Champi on ships. 

They took the top three places, 
respectively, in the women’s com- 
bined, the two-leg slalom race hav- 
ing been linked with Thursday’s 
do wnhill to produce composite re- 
sults. 

Hess, from Switzerland, has 
long established herself as the best 
slalomist on the winter tour. Her 
gold medal in die combined was 
expected after she came 12th in 
Thursday’s downhill, bat only 1.1S 
seconds behind the winner. . 

She won Sunday’s slalom with a 
total time of 1:2x03 in two urns, 
13 hundredths of a second ahead 
of Pekn of Prance, who had fin- 
ished 17th in the downhill. Cooper 
of the United Stales was third at 
1:22.17. 

Maria WaHiser of Switzerland, 
winner of die combined downhill, 
finished 19th in the slalom, 837 
seconds behind the winner, for 
11th overall. 

combined is based not on 
how a doer places in the two 
events (or three, when giant slalom 
is included) but on how many sec- 
onds he or she is behind the 
winner relative to the length of the 
course. 

That is why Cindy Nelson, for 
example; could finish second in the 
dow nhill and sixth in. the slalom 
and still be fourth in the combined 
even though Cooper was 21st in 
the downhill anrf third in the sla- 
lom. 

Olga Charvatova of Chechoslo- 
vakia was fifth overall in the com- 
bined followed by Anxd Kron- 
btchler of Austria sixth, Irene Ep- 
pje of West Germany seventh and 
Damela Zmi of Italy eighth. 

While many skiers had talked 
about the combined as a “con- 
trived event” because the 
slalom and dowhnlrill races 
yet to take place, there can be fittle 
doubt that most were relieved to 
have resumed the racing program 


only il 
The 


here after two days of inactivity, 
first because of blowing snow and 
then because of a steady rain. 

It was raining all day again Sun- 
day, and many erf the skiers dis- 
carded their goggles to bettra see 
their way down the trade. 

One of them was Cooper, whose- 
bronze medal followed by 
days a World Cup slalom victory, 
her first triumph rat th»t c ircui t 

“I skied very well on my first 
run, flawlessly really” Cooper said 
of Sunday’s slalom race. “On the 
second run it was a bit turnier 
I just- tried to take some gates a 
little bit too straight and lost rime 
there. That’s where Perrine made 
up time on me, in the second run.” 

Pelen, who took the World Cup 
slalom championship two winters 
ago, had been trailing Cooper by 
more than a half-second after the 
first leg. 

At the Lake Placid Olympics, 
Nelson was a silver medalist m a 
combined that was based on the 
regular downhill, slalom a nd giant 
slalom events. She had been one of 
the skiers who criticized "wiring 
the combined an event, rather than 
a traditional paper race. 

Cooper, who had also ques- 
tioned the new format, was less 
critical after her medal-wiiiiizng ef- 
fort. *1 don’t really understand 
why they have taken giant slalom 
out of it,” she said. 

“I think if you’re going to have 
an overall champion it should, be 
all three events because that’s what 
alpine skiing is, but it’s stiD a good 
challenge." 

Weather p e r mi t ti ng, the ski rac- 
ing program continues Monday 
with the slalom half of the men's 
combined. 


WOMEN? COMBINED SLALOM 
i. Etta Hess. Swftarimkl &2JO. 

Z Parrtna Paton. France. 1:22.14. 

1 Chrtsttn Coopor.U.S.1 OM7. 

4. Doroto TtaDca Potent 1:222». 

5. Ami KmblcMar, Austria 131*1. 
i. cindy Natsoa, US- 12LD9. 

7. DmMo ZfeU, Hoty, 1:24.15. 

Z Motarxcrta THka, Potent 1 :94L2L 
9. Airta zavoiSav. Yugoslavia. 1:205. 
it. Ota awtvatovwcmlinaiowdda. 1:202. 
11. Amtaio LosftovMk. YWcatavlal 34K 
1Z Bolona Oomta, VugotavlBk 1:202. 

IX Malta Jarman, YuaaslavTal 3541 
U. Ludmila RmSovM Union. 1:2554. 

15. Irma Eauto, Wart Garroanv, 1:3540. 



Benitez Pounds Out Decision 
Over Duran to Retain Tide 


UM Pran tamienel 

Roberto Duran driving left jab into the nose of Wilfred Benitez in a losing effort in title fight 


By Neil Amdur 

New Yewk Times Strrice 

LAS VEGAS, Ncv. — Wilfred 
Benitez gave Roberto Duran a 
sample of his versatility Saturday 
night as he retained his World 
Bearing Council super welterweight 
title with a unanimous 15-round 
decision. 

Duran, 30, suffered his third loss 
in 77 pro fights, and renamed 
noncommittal on his future. But 
when asked for an opinion, Carlos 
El eta, Duran’s manager, said, “I 

thmlc he should retire.” 

Later, leaving a post-fight party, 
El eta, a Panamanian industrialist, 
said be and Duran had talked and 
added: “Fm going to retire him.” 

Youth ana weight were two of 
the factors that allowed Benitez to 
dominatethe tempo. Benitez, a 23- 
year-dd Puerto Rican known for 
his quickness and countexpunch- 
ing, not only kept Duran off bal- 


Schladming: Toughest Test Yet Is the Weather 


New York Times Sorrier 

SCHLADMING, Austria — With 
Powell officiating, UJ5. skiers held a co-ed 
ley ball game Saturday morning is a local 
narium. There was fittle else to do 
steady rain turned this ski resort into a deposi- 
tory of slush, interrupting the program ax the 
1982 World Alpine Siding Champ ionship for 
the second straight day. 

While there is widespread disappointment 
over all the non-racing Imre so far, mere can be 
little surprise at the latest meteoftogtoto seihak. 
Not even 3,000 feet high, this town in the state 
of Styria has lost out to the dements on just 
about every occasion that world dass-sld raring 
has been scheduled here. 

The last two downhills here have been • 
out and others disrupted, and more than a 
people are wondering why die International 
Skiing Federation (FIS) thought these two 
weeks would be any colder than usual when it 
selected Schladming over six other bidders to 
stage this affair. 

Early Saturday mo rning , about 100 soldiers, 
SO ski instructors and 100 local volunteers 
diinbed die 2,656-meter-long women’s down- 
hill course to pack down the wet snow, step by 
step. But they were only fooling themselves in 
the rain. The race was called off before break- 
fast, and the program left in a shambles. 


The female do wnhille rs must now wait until 
Thursday because FIS officials, desperate to 
start handing out medals, have revamped the 
program according to weather forecasts. Only 
the men’s slalom race was kept ou its original 
dam, manning that much anticipated rf»sh be- 
tween Ingemar Stemnark and Phil Mahre re- 


mains as the p rog ra m finale next Sunday. 

Most affected by the change were tie 
downhffieis, who nad been 


Most affected 


male 
to race 

Sunday but who now must wait’ until Saturday. 
Weather experts predict the t emp e ra tu r e wul 
fall by dun and harden the course. 

But an astute observer might consider at least 
one other reason for waiting until a weekend to 
hold the most popular, most lucrative of all the 
ski raring events, avarice not being alien to the 
alps. The upshot might be an advantage far the 
rimariiim team, whose reputation foe courage 
has been earned on precisely the sort of hard 
and icy track that seems Hkdy to develop here. 

“It’s the best thing that could happen to us,” 
Steve Podborslri said of the delay, speaking for 
the Canadian team, “because there is so much 
pressure on the Austrians. We are used to this 
sort of thing - We can concentrate well on any 
given day because we have a strong mental atti- 
tude. The worse things are far them, the better 
they are far us." 

Reaction from the Austrian camp seemed to 


corroborate Podborski's assessment. “I was 
budding up concentration and was prepared for 
D-Day,” said Franz Klammer, the clear senti- 
mental favorite. “Now I most start from zero, 
and Fm afraid it will be difficult to do it 
again.” 

Leonhard Stock, world dow nhill champion 
by virtue of his Olympic victory two years ago, 
said: “It’s tough rra me because 1 had such 
good training results. 1 was very confident” 

Sin* oiainm imrf giant slalom events o»n be 
run wv^rr marginal weather conditions, de- 
pending less on a fast and slick course that 
downhill requires, many of the slalom events 
have been brought forward. 

The men’s giant slalom will now be run 
Wednesday instead of Friday and Stenmark 
and Mahre wifi have to return early from their 
private training grounds, Stenmark bom La 
Villa, Italy, and Mahre from Sl Anion, Aus- 
tria. 

—NICK STOUT 

SCHLADMING — Ttw new oro on wn Hr me YtortO A lota Ski 


Monday: man* com Hoed atatom. 

TuanJov: woman's olant datam. 

Wednesday: man's atait •total. 

Thursday: woman's downhill. 

Friday: women 1 * slalom, man's comWnod downhUL 
Saturday: menldewnMlL 
Sunday: man's slalom. 


ance with straight right-hand leads 
but scored effectively with aggres- 
sive left jabs and combinations. 

At one point in the 15th round. 
Benitez leaned against the ropes in 
a neutral comer, challenged Duran 
and t hen twice winked to the Cae- 
sars Palace crowd of 4,500. 

Benitez, who won his 43d pro 
fight against one loss (to Sugar 
Ray Leonard) and one draw, 
received in excess of SI n&Qion. 
But off this impressive triumph, 
trigger paydays and a posable title 
in a fourth weight dass loom 

Don King, the promoter of Sat- 
urday night’s card, said he was 
prepared to offer Marvin Hagler, 
iht middleweight champion, 53 
million to fight Benitez. On the 
possibility erf a Leonard-BenUez 

rematch, King said “the sky’s the 
limit” on Leonard’s value. Leon- 
ard beat Benitez to win the WBC 
welterweight title two years ago; 
Benitez had also held the World 
Boxing Association's junior wel- 
terweight crown. 

Tired Near End 

Benitez quickly ended specula- 
tion that, at 152% pounds, he 
might have been, too light or 
drained from training to make the 
154 limit. In facL.it was Duran, the 
former lightweight and wel- 
terweight champion, who admit- 
tedly tired in the later rounds. 

“1 think he won a good fight,” 
said Duran, who weighed 152%. 
Duran refused to shake bands with 
Benitez at the conclusion but was 
more conciliatory during their 
joint interview. “I couldn't do 
what I wanted,” Duran said. *T 
wanted to confuse him a little 
more and wanted to be faster, but 
my body wouldn’t let me.” 

Duran, a Panamanian, entered 
the ring behind a sign held aloft by 
supporters dial said The Legend 
Is Baric.” He was seeking redemp- 
tion from bis eighth-round walk- 
out against Leonard in New Or- 
leans m 1980, and he started well 
by winning the first two rounds on 
the cards of two of the judges. 

But Benitez’s right hand leads 
began to find their made in the 
third round. And a solid left hook 


to the jaw, while Benitez was spin- 
ning off the ropes in the same 
round, jarred Duran. By the fourth 
round, showing little emotion, 
Benitez was utilizing his full reper- 
tory of jabs to the head and books 
to the body, controlling the center 
of the ring and neutralizing Du- 
ran’s effects venss on the ropes. 

Duran staggered Benitez with a 
right to the head near the end of 
the fourth round, but by that time 
Benitez had won the round ou all 
three cards. 

Another right hand opened a cut 
over Duran's left eye in the sev- 
enth round, and a slinging left jab 
produced a small cut on the bridge 
of Duran's nose in the eighth. 

Yet another right-hand lead to 
the head jolted Duran in the 10th 
round. Benitez suffered a cut ou 
the ride of his left eye in the 12ib 
but still unloaded a hard right 
while backing away. 

“Against Roberto, I used my 
right to keep him off balance, 
Benitez said. 


Frias Keeps Tide 

From Agency Dispatcher 

LOS ANGELES — World Box- 
ing Association lightweight cham- 
pion Anuro Frias, battered and 
cut before the fight was stopped in 
the ninth round, successfully de- 
fended his tide Saturday by gain- 
ing a technical decision over Er- 
nesto Espana of Venezuela. 

Frias was cut over his left eye in 
the second round and badly 
slashed under the same eye in the 
ninth, when Dr. Bernhardt 
Schwartz said both cuts had been 
caused by butting by Espana and 
called a halt to the scheduled 15- 
rounder at 2:34 of the ninth round. 

The champion was ahead on 
points on all three cards — 79-77, 
79-76 and 80-76 — and was award- 
ed the tFrhnicnl decision victory 
according to WBA rules. It was bis 
first defense of the 135-pound 
crown he won by knocking out 
Claude Noel of Trinidad on Dec. 
5. 

The triumph raised Frias' record 
to 24-1 and avenged his only loss, 
to Espana in Caracas last May. 



Sumners, Hamilton Capture 
U.S. Figure Skating Titles 


• •:< .‘4- 


Erika Hess driving past pole on slalom course Sunday to win women’s combined championships. 

McEnroe, Connors to Meet in Indoor Final 


From Agency Dispatches 

PHILADELPHIA — John 
McEnroe easily dnrrinatcd. the 
<dn ggish Vitas Gerulaitis, while 
Junmy Connors struggled to beat 
unseeded Chip Hooper on Satur- 
day to set up a final between the 
top seeds in the U-S. Pro Indoor 
Tennis Championships. 

Top-seeded McEnroe readied 
Sunday’s final by routing third- 
seeded Gerulaitis, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4. 
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Connors tost the first set and 
then rallied to win a three-hour 
match 3-6, 7-6, 6-3, 6-2 ova 
Hooper, 23, who has been a pro 
only since August. 

McEnroe has not won this tour- 
nament in three previous attempts, 
while Connors wfiTbe trying for an 
unprecedented fifth ritampzonriiqz 

Hooper — who had to pass a 
qualifying tournament to get into 
the original field of 32 — won the 
opening set when he broke Con- 
nors’ service in the sixth ga me . It 
pm him ahead 4-2 and he then 
played out service. 

The second set went to a tie- 
breaker after Hooper, the 235 tb- 
runked pro, traded service breaks. 
The 6-foot, 6-inch Hooper had five 
set points in the tiebreaker, the last 
at 7-6. Connors, however, won 
three straight points to even the 

pig trii- 

Coonors said the tiebreaker was 
the critical point erf. ttw matrix and 
added that a little bit of lude 
hdped. 

‘'One ball I swatted and didn’t 
even see,” said Connors. “Now, all 
of a sudden, Tm back in h." 

Connors said that after that, his 
strategy was to keep Hooper mov- 
ing. “I think I got him tired,” Con- 
nors said. 

McEnroe, the defending Wim- 
bledon and U5- Open champion, 
never lost his service and allowed a 
total of 49 points in a match that 
took only an hoar and 28 minutes. 

“I can’t remember when I served 
that consistently.” the 22-year-old 
McEnroe said. 

In the round of eight, McEnroe 
defeated Sandy Meyer, 6-4. 6-4; 
Hooper ousted John Sa d ri . 5-7, 7- 
6, 6-3; Gerulaitis defeated Kevin 
Curren. 6-3, 6-2; and Connors 
topped Andres Gomez, 7-5. 7-6. 


serve and executed brilliant place- 
ment shots Saturday to upset sec- 
ond-seeded Andrea Jaeger, 6-2, 6- 
0, to advance to the final of the 
Avon Tennis Championships here 
against top-seeded Martina Navra- 
tiTcrva. 

Navratilova, won has won the 
tournament the last four years, de- 
molished fourth-seeded ■ Sylvia 
Hanika, 6-4, 6-3. 

Turnbull had reached the semifi- 
nals by Owning Pam Shriver, 6-2, 
6-4, while Jaeger beat Dianne 
Fromhdtz, 64, 6-3, Navratilova 
overcame Andrea Leand, 6-3, 3-6, 
64, and Hanika stopped Helena 
Sokova, 64, 64. 


From Agency Dispatches 

INDIANAPOLIS — Rosafyn 
Sumners and Scott Hamilton cap- 
tured the individual womnen’s and 
men’s titles at the 1982 U.S. Figure 
Skating Chapmpionshrps, which 
concluded during the weekend. 

Sumners tmset defending cham- 
pion Elaine Zayak on Friday night 
to win the women’s title. Hamil- 
ton, a 5-foot dynamo, turned in a 
polished, energetic performance 
Saturday night and won the men’s 
gold medal fra the second straight 
year. 

Zayak fell repeatedly during her 
four-rmnnie freestyle routine and 
slipped to third place overall. She 
stormed off the ice and had to be 

Hymour, Ed ging 
Jiosco, Captures 
Prix d’Amerique 

The Associated Prm 

PARIS — Hymour, driven by 
Jean-Pierre Dubois, charged ahead 
in the stretch Sunday and won the 
58th Prix (TAmerique trotting race 
ahead of Jiosco. 

Ideal du Gazeau, winner of his 
last nine races inriuding the 1981 
Prix d’Axnerique and the over- 
whelming betting favorite, finished 
third over the 2,600 meters at 
Vincennes race track. 

For the 9-year-old Hymour, it 
was a continuation of a spectacu- 
lar second career. He had injured a 
leg in a serious accident and was 
oat of commission fra two years. 
EOS three latest successes came in 
the Prix de Brest, the Prix de Cote 
d’Aznre and the Prix Jules 
RoccayroL 

Kisin jumped off to the early 
lead in the race and held it through 
the first half of the race. Ideal du 
Gazeau then went in front of the 
pack and proceeded to stretch his 
advantage. 

But in the last 200 meters, Jios- 
co, driven by Jean-Rene Gouieon. 
and Hymour, moved around the 
favorite on the outside, with Hy- 
mour winning in a photo-finish. 


pulled back by framer skating 
great Dick Button fra the awards 
ceremony. 

Officials indicated Sumners, 
Zayak and second-place finisher 
VBdd de Vries would rep r es en t the 
United States at the world cham- 
pionships in Copenhagen in 
March. 

The skating program included 
compulsory figures, short program 
and frees tyle events. 

Sumners was forced to adjust 
her free skating program by a hip 
injury. “I had planned to do five 
triples in imr program,” said 
Simmers, 17. “But, I only did one 
I didn't try any more. The pain 
was just too bad.” 

Hamilton, 23, treated the audi- 
ence to a four-minute program 
that included five triplo-revolnti on 
jumps. 

“I was kind of scared about to- 
night, since I had a little accident 
last night," said Hamilton, refer- 
ring to a fall he took Friday night 
during a two-minute program. 

“It’s probably the best I’ve 
skated all year,” he said about Sat- 
urday’s performance. 

Hamilton had a hard act to fol- 
low. Brian Be d t a n o. 18. brought 
the audience to its feet after per- 
forming an exciting program that 
included a 3V4-revraution jump in 
combination with another jump. It 
was one of the few ever performed 
in figure skating, but Boitaoo stOI 
finished fourth. 

Second place in the men's event 
went to Robert Wa gen h off er, 21. 
David Santee, 24, who remjured 
bis grain in practice Saturday, was 
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Renaldo Nehetzriah sailing over final hnnfle in Toronto to break Indoor record in 50-yard hurdles. 

Nehemiah Flies to 2 Records in Hurdles 


Earlier Saturday, Judy Blnm- 
berg and Mi chad Sdbert retained 
them title in dance comoetition. 


G&Dftrfi&f] Titfist 

BRANDON, Manitoba (UPI) 
— Brian Orser overcame two 
shaky jumps and a stubborn chal- 
lenge from framer champion Brian 
Pockar cm Saturday night to cap- 
ture his second straight men’s tide 
at the Canadian Figure Skating 
Championships. 


The Associated Pros 

DALLAS — Renaldo Nehemiah 
set his second world record in as 
many days Saturday 19 posting a 
time of 6.82 seconds in the 60-yard 
indoor hurdles at the Dallas Times 
Herald Invitational Trade Meet 

On Friday Nehemiah, the world 
record holder for the 110-meter 
hurdles outdoors, broke his world 
record in the 50-yard indoor hur- 
dles at Toronto. 

“I hit it perfect,” said Nehoniah 
in Dallas, after eclipsing his old 
standard of 6.89, which was estab- 
lished in New York in 1979. “I re- 
alty didn’t anticipate a record be- 
cause I was tired from Toronto.” 

Nehenriah’s time at the Toronto 
Star-Maple Leaf Indoor Games of 
5.92 seconds lowered his world 
best time erf S.98 set last year at 
this meet when he became the first 
hurdler to shatter the six-second 
barrier. Gerg Foster, the only man 


to beat Ne&emiah last year, was 
second with a time of 5.99. 

“Tonight was really the first 
night I hurdled,'' Nehemiah said 
Friday of the ankle that be injured 
a week earlier while playing tennis. 
“I was really nervous before the 
race because I didn’t want to lose 
because of the Grand Prix, and I 
didn’t want Greg Foster to get the 
momentum.” 

Meanwhile, in Dallas, Jeanette 
Bolden set a women’s world in- 
door record for the 60-yard dash 
hitting the tape in 6.60 seconds, 
0.02 seconds better than the previ- 
ous record set by Alice Brown in 
Dallas last year. 

Bolden, who has the U.S. indoor 
record over 60 meters at 7.21, beat 
favored Evelyn Ashford, who ran a 
time of 665 after appearing to slip 
slightly coming out of the blocks. 

Candy Young tied the women’s 
60-yard hurdles world record with 


TtaraboB Advances 
CHICAGO (AP) — Wi 


Turnbull turned on a 
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Celtics Believe NBA Crown Is Theirs for the Keeping 


By Steve Hershey 

Wuhfttgfcn Pea Service 

BOSTON — Last spring, after defeating 
Houston for the National Basketball As- 
sociation championship, the Boston Cel- 
tics properly woe proclaimed the best 
teamin basketball 

They had put together back-to-back 60- 
victory seasons ana had overcane a seem- 
m surmountable 3-1 deficit against 
in the Eastern Conference 

finals. 

Now, at the midpoint of another sea- 
son, the players and their coach believe 
that they are better than last year, when 
they were 62-20 in the regular season. This 
year as the NBA breaks fra its all-star 
game Sunday, Boston has a 32-12 record 
following its victory over Cleveland 
Thursday. (There were no NBA games 
Friday or Saturday.) 

“We're a better team than we were last 
year ” said Robert Parish, one of the es- 
sential in gr edients added to this team. 
"We are more experienced and a lot .more 
confident. Kevin [McHakJ has been here 
a year. I’ve been here a year, we’re both a 
lot more comfortably - 

“Defensively, our front line has really 
improved. We all know where everybody 
will be at all times. If anybody gets canght 
out of position, he knows hell get help. 
That’s very important. 


“Offensively, there is no hesitation 
about giving up a shot and m aking the 
extra pass. 1 look around and I know that 
whoever is out on the court hdped us win 
a world championship. I have a lot of con- 
fidence in all my teammates because 
we’ve been through it all before and we’ve 
been successful” 

rrotu Himterc to Huntee 
Confidence appeazs to be a big diff Br- 


and 

on 


The only thing that can destroy confi- 
dence is Mure and it seems unlikely that 
will befall the Celtics as tong as Larry 
Bird is healthy and performing up to ca- 
pability. • 

The aU-star forward is (be one the Cel- 
tics turn to in the final minutes of close 


year’s team and last 


appears 
cnee between this ye 
year’s. 

“Last year we were the hunter, now 
we’re the hentee,” said MJL Carr, the ver- 
satile reserve who often saves as a 
thoughtful spokesman. ’There's a lot 
more pressure on the hunter than the rab- 
bit. We can just run and play air games 
and if s up to the others to try and catch 
us.” 

In recent NBA seasons, the rabbits 
have not run fast enough. The defending 
champions have followed a pattern of fin- 
ishing the succeeding season whh the 
league's best record only to lose in the 
playoffs. 

Tn dose games our players believe 
they’ll find a way to win,” Coach Bill 
Fitch said. “You don’t win 60 games two 
years in a row without winning a tot of 
dose games. A lot of teams will panic in 
front of a big crowd, but we play to sel- 


“Wc know by now ” said McHale, “that 
when things get tight you play good de- 
fense and took fra Larry.” 

During a recent seven-game stretch that 


included a season-high 40 pants against 
Detroit, Bird averaged 322 points, 14.1- 
rebounds, 9.1 assists and three steals. He 
made 99 of ,161 shots. 

Inside or Outside 

“Having Larry out there really makes a 
difference,” said Tiny Archibald, the 
team's playmaker. “He s very difficult to 
stop because he can go inside or be can go 
outside: 

“Right now people are trying to take his 
drive away, so he's taking his outride 
shots and nvalring them.” 

Bird answers first with a shrug when 
asked about his outride shooting success. 

“1 don’t know what I'm doing so right 
on my shot,” be said. “If I did, Fd keep h 


up all year. 1 do know that as long as Fm 
totting, Fm going to keep shooting. I don’t 
think I'm muting the team by scoring 30 
or 35 points a game as tong as Fm hitting. 
If Fm shooting 10 fra 25 or something, 
that’s when Tm hinting the team.” 

The only way Bird could hurt the Cri- 
tics would be by taking a Caribbean cruise 
next month. 

“The way Larry is playing makes it a lot 
easier an the rest of us,” said Cedric Max- 
well. “Late in the game the other team is 
so conscious of him that the rest of us 
have a better chance of getting open. 

“And if we’re open, Lany will get us 
the ball” 

Perhaps the Critics’ most remarkable 
achievement this season is that they have 
not lost two games in a row. 

“It all comes from within,” said 
McHale, giving credit to management - es- 
pecially general manager Red Auerbach. 
“We have a strong organization and the 
players are treated wdl . . . We have a 
great biend here and we know it works.” 

Will it work well enough for the Critics 
to become the first NBA team since 1969 
to defend an NBA champiaishrp? 

“Since way back when the Critics did it, 
no other team has repeated,” said Archi- 
bald, a 12-year veteran. “I think we can 
doit. AH of us do. . . . But we’re definitely 
on a Mission Impossible.” 


a time of 7.47. The mark was origi- 
nally set by Stephanie Hightower 
in 1980. 

In Toronto, Bill Olson contin- 
ued his domination of indoor 
vaulting by soaring 18 feet, 8% 
inches, surpassing the previous 
best of 18-8 W established by 
Frenchman TWery Vigueron in 
1981. Vigaeron was fourth with a 
vault of 18 

“That’s my fourth win in five 
meets,” said Olson. “The only one 
I tost, 1 quit because 1 hurt my 
leg.” 

Sidorov Outroces 
Jones to Capture 
Tokyo Marathon 

The A updated Prat 

TOKYO — Vadim Sidorov of 
the Soviet Union outsprinted Brit- 
ton's Hugh Jones over the last 600 
yards to win the second Tokyo 
Marathon Sunday. 

Sidorov. 22, hit the tape almost 
100 meters ahead of Jones to finish 
in 2 hours, 10 minutes and 33 sec- 
onds and lead the field of 81 
runners from 18 countries. 

Jones, a 26-year-old student, 
and Sidorov broke away from a 
leading group erf five athletes seven 
kilometers from the finish at the 
Tokyo National Stadium, and ran 
ride by side until the Russian’s fi- 
nal sprint, Jones finished second, 
eight seconds behind the winner . 

Italy’s Stdano Bnmetti came in 
third, with Japan’s Takao Na- 
kamura fourth, and Jouni Kor- 
telainen of Finland fifth. Japan's 
defending champion HideaJri Kiita 
was eighth. 

Pre-race favorite Bill Rodgers 
finished in 37th place. 


E. German Wins in Mtonlft 

MANILA, (AP) — Two-time 
Olympic champion Waldemar 
Cierpmski of East Germany cap- 
tured the first Manila international 
marathon ou Sunday. The 32-year- 
old runner was never threatened in 
the race and finished in 2:14:27. 
Philip Camp of the United States 
was second — almost fire minutes 
t-hind — Chang Ming-Shcn of 
Taiwan third, Pag Jiazheng of 
China fourth and Tun Johnston of 
England fifth. 
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Language 


Bosh Side of POSH 


By William Safire 

ISJEW YORK — The ad in The 
■Ln New Yorker for the Portside 
Yacht Club, peddling ‘'town- 
homes" for $350,000 and up, starts 
with a barefaced bit of misinfor- 
mation: "For decades, the word 
POSH has epitomized the finest 
accommodations aboard the 
world’s best cruise ships. Toraute 



Safire 


Out. Starboard 
Home.'" 

This phony 
etymology was 
started in the 
mid- 1 930s and it 
drives wordsmen 
bats. In his dang 
dictionary, Eric 
Partridge identi- 
fied the noun 
“posh” as “mon- 
ey, specifically a 
halfpenny,” as used in 1839, and 
cites a P.G. Wodehoose line in 
1903: “quite the most push thing 
at Cambridge," suggesting that 
“ — t ” was a later confusion of 
' When a writer in The 
of London Literary Supple- 
ment came op with that specula- 
tion of acxonyxrric origin in 1935, 
amateur etymologists seized upon 
it and now whenever anybody says 
he’s in the word dodge, he gets 
asked, “Do yon know where ‘posh’ 
comes fromr* 

At Memam-Webster, editorial 
director Fred Mish resolutely 

Sticks to “origin imlmn wn" on hlS 

“posh” file. 


WILLIE SUTTON, the bank 
robber — known as “Slit*. Willie" 
and “Willie the Actor” because of 
hi$ skillful use of disguises — 
made an observation of great psy- 
chological impor t toward the end 
of his career. "I was more alive 
when I was inside a bank, robbing 
it, than at any other time in my 
life," 

Was Willie guilty of misusage? 
Legally speaking, can anybody 
“rob" a bank or any other place? 

“The other night.” writes Sybil 


Hart Koopcr, justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Nf 


lew York, “a tele- 
vision commentator said that Rob- 
ert Redford's apartment had been 
‘robbed.’ Not true. His apartment 
had been burglarized." 

What’s the difference? “Rob- 
bery is forcible stealing from a per- 
son,” opines Justice Kooper in an 
obiter dictum. “Burglary is enter- 
ing a premises unlawfully for the 
purpose of committing a crime. As 



is a crane against a person 
burglary is a crime against proper- 
ty (from the Teutonic word for “a 
fortified place,” expressed in Larin 
as burgug, with a posable addition 


of latro, “thief”). 

ms tike a neat distinc- 


ACRONYMS are tricky. 
POSSLQ, pronounced POS-uI- 
kyoo, was the designation by the 
Ceasns Bureau of a live-in, or 
roommate, or cohabitee; it stood 
for “Persons of Opposite Sex Shar- 
ing living Quartos,” and for a 
time had a vogue among men who 
were reluctant to say, “Meet my 
mistress, paramour or tootsy.” 

Bat not all acronyms are acro- 
nyms. Clarence Barnhart, the na- 
bob of neologisms, who is issuing a 
new quarterly Dictionary Com- 
panion from his aerie in Cold 
Spring, N.Y„ points out that Mos- 
sad, the Israeli intelligence agency 
of fact and fiction, mould not be 
capitalized as it so often is. The 
word is not an acronym: It derives 
from the modem Hebrew word 
mossad, “agency," which is the 

first word in the full nmw- of the 
Israeli Secret Service. But perhaps 
because of SAVAK in Inn and 
BOSS in South Africa, the word 
has been taken to be an acronym, 
which is bosh. 


That seems 
tion, but what happens when you 
put your head in a stocking mask, 
break into somebody’s premises 
with f demons intent; and run 
smack-dab into die resident? The 
victim is entitled to claim that he 
was not only burglarized but 
robbed, since you committed a 
crime against his property and 
himself. 

The trick is to remember that 
the language of law is not necessar- 
ily the language of life. In law, bur- 
sty is arnica, as Justice Kooper 
notes, to unlawful entry with a 
crime in wwnd , whether that crime 
is larceny or some other, and 
whether or not the attenmt is suc- 


cessful; but in layman’s language, 
be sneered at by 


which is not to 
lawyers, the word means the suc- 
cessful attempt to steal something. 

“In popular usage,” reports Da- 
vid Gsralzzik, Simon and 
Schuster’s dictionary chief, “the 
verb to rob is used with reference 
to any Hnrt of theft, indnrfing bur- 
glary, emlwrlamwitj f tC., and. Of 
course, in extended use, it can 
mean *to deprive of any thing or 
right in an unjust way,’ so that the 
manager of a fighter who loses a 
decision might shoot, *We was 

robbed.’” 

New York Tbna Smioe 


Reagan Lifestyle Gets Mixed Rating 


By Red Ferrem 

New York Timor Serna 

N EW YORK — “The times demand that 
we all cat down, and I think that 
means all of us. the Reagans included," said 
Rose Novell of Antioch, QL 
“I think the president and first lady of the 
United States should be as wdl represented 
as kings and queens,” said EDa Winn of Dar- 
ien, Conn. 

“Reagan was always on the conservative 

side,” said Jake Van Dyke of Chino, Calif. “1 
thought he’d be conservative in the White 
House too. I think Mrs. Reagan doesn’t have 
to go all that overboard.” 

“It seems to me that the lifestyle of the 
Reagans now is not too much different from 
what it was before they moved into the White 
House,” said Lawrence A Pyle Jr. of Betbes- 


da, McL “Wfaax do they mean by excess?” 

These are some of the Americans who ap- 
pear to be just about evenly divided in thar 
views as to whether the White House style of 
President and Mrs. Reagan is ap pr o pri a te or 
too extravagant They are among the 1,540 
men and women who were questioned in a 
New York Times-CBS News Poll conducted 
Jan. 11-15. 

Asked to rate the Reagans’ lifestyle, 46 
per cent of those questioned said they frit it 
was loo extravagant, 43 percent that it was 


appropriate. Women were more strongly q> 

aercent to 39 


posed to the Reagans’ style, 52 percent 
percent, and blacks were even more opposed, 
55 percent to 30 pe rce nt m favor. In general, 
people at lower-income levels. Democrats, 
and those who disapprove of Reagan’s over- 
all performance said they thought the style in 
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which the Reagans live was too extravagant; 
those with higher incomes. Republicans and 
those who approve of the president said they 
found the Reagans’ style appropriate. 

Thus disapproval was expressed by those 
with lower incomes, approval by those with 
high In the middle, however, is a 

group that earns between 520,000 and 
530.000 annually. Among three sampled in 
that group there was no overwhelming opin- 
ion etcher way: 47 percent disapproved. 48 
said they saw nothing in the Reagans’ style 
of which to disapprove. 

In an effort to sift through the feelings of 
this group, a n um ber of people originally in- 
terviewed in the telephone survey were called 
for more extensive interviews. 

Women who disapproved the Reagans' life 
style, tike Mrs. Novell, were most critical 
Linda Reiner of Warren, Ohio, said that she 
1” by the White House re- 


was 


modeling. “It seems we do it every four 
years. Wh 1 


yr she asked. Of Mrs. Reagan’s 


years. 

wearing designer gowns, she added, “Every- 
body rise uses clothes more than once. Who’s 
grung to know if she wears them more than 
wee?” And Patricia DeRoy of Pompano 


Beach, Fla, said, “A lot of lovely china can 
be bought, the White House should r 

C * . * _ XT.L 1 " 


be beau- 
tiful but not to the Nth degree.’ 

Donna Hoffman of Pearl River, in New 
York's Rockland County, was more caustic. 
“I need dishes in my home, too, and it seems 
to me I’ve newer read anywhere of White 
House visitors complaining about 
mismatched silver.” Karen Miles rtf Red- 
lands, CaKL, suggested that, “Nancy tends to 
go overboard," and Eddi Woodward of Eure- 

K. , un r,,- 


ka, Calif , -mid , *Tm willing to tighten my 
belt, but I have the feeling that in the 


; White 

House they think the cuts are for us, not for 
them.” 

Edward Brogan of Concord, N.H., said he 
thought the white House should represent 
the United States in general “But,” he said, 
“we have a couple there who, it seems to me, 
live in a style that represents a very small 
percentage of the people of this country.” 

This fails to bother Lewis McIntosh of 
Lawrence, Mick, who said, “It’s not my life- 
style but it’s what the Reagans are accus- 
tomed to. They’ve always been monied peo- 
ple, their friends are well-to-do. As long as it 
doesn’t come out of my pocket” Nor does it 
bother Alexander Nicholas of Detroit who 
said simply, “They’re not doing anything the 
others didn't do. Look at Jackie Kennedy!” 

Though Joyce Dugan of Johnstown, Pa., 
said she felt the same way, she seemed to 
typify some of die ambivalence in that broad 
middle group. “Other fresideats had the 
same lifestyle,” she said. “The dresses and 
the china? They might be a little extravagant, 
but it doesn't disturb me too much.” 

And Emilia Spare of Garfield, NX, was 
not disturbed cither: “I don’t think it’s too 
bad,” she said. “1 fed when you have the 
money you should spend it I think if the way 
they five gives a push to Americans them it’s 
not too bad.” 


Letter From Liechtenstein 


Feminism and the Vote 


By Iain Guest 

International Hcrdd Tribune 


V ADUZ. Liechtenstein — Next 
Friday, under one of Eu- 
rope’s fairy-tale castles and the 
watchful eye of one of the world's 
longest-reigning moaarchs, half 
the adult citizens of this tiny state 
will troop to the polls to elect a 
new government. 

Elections happen every four 
years in Liechtenstein, and they 
are quite unlike anything else- 
where in Western Europe — for 
the simple reason that women 
can’t vote. 

“It's absurd, ridiculous," said 


meat that is polite and weft, 
mannered by the standards of the 
U.S. or Western Europe, but high. 
!y provocative in discreet Liechten- 
stein. Their group, “Sleeping Beau, 
ty ” put out posters of an attractive 
woman asleep, bearing the legend 
“Awake.” Recently, in mute pro- 
test against their non-partiripatiots 
in the forthcoming elections, they 


applied for ballot cards and wcr 



Evelyn Bermann, a 31-year-old 
ahic 


designer and one of the 
strated women who mil be 
watching from the sidelines. “For- 
ty-eight percent of the women here 
work, and they’re as modern as 
women anywhere rise. We can’t 


£ 


accept il 
L iechtenstein is better known 


for its colorful postage stamps, 
“letter box companies” drawn by 
tax rates of less than 20 percent, 
and its 75-year-old prince Franz 
Joseph n whose 42-year reign is 
exceeded only by that of Hirohfro 
of Japan than it is for denying 
women the vote. 


Embarrassment 


Despite this, the issue has domi- 
nated the country’s political sys- 
tem for 10 years. Apart from scat- 
tered communities in the Swiss 
cantons of Appenzell and Grisons, 
Liechtenstein u the only Western 
count!? where women cannot vote 
— & fact that has acutely embar- 
rassed the government, from 
Prince Franz Joseph down. 

The Council of Europe agreed to 
Liechtenstein's accession m 1978 
on the understanding that the 
death penalty would be abolished 
and women enfranchised, but nei- 
ther has yet happened — although 
all death sentences have in recent 
years been commuted by the 
prince, and a bill to abolish the 
death penalty is in preparation. 

There are no such prospects for 
the women’s vote. The proposal 
was first put to the all-male elec- 
torate in 1971 and rejected by 81 
votes. Two years later h was again 
proposed and turned down by a 
huger majority of 451. 

The feminist cause received a 
major setback last month when the 
heavily industrialized community 
of Schaan derided to prevent 
women voting even on local issues. 

Berman and a group of friends 
have launched a feminist move- 


ly turned away. Now they phi* 

to challenge the law as unconstitu- 
tional. 

Although government 
are at a loss to explain the 
Zion to the women’s vote,’ they 
concede there is widespread dissat- 
isfaction with other aspects of the 
oliticai system — particularly;! 
w forbidding people from pvtfe 
mating in communal votes outside 
their community of birth. Among 
the issues that tend to be put 
such votes is the election of ~ 
citizens — ■ and some of the 
lies of the 9.000 foreigners in tin 
country have been living h 
Liechtenstein and cootrib 
its economy for four general 
Without receiving citizenship. 

"There is a feeling that 
anomalies had best be settled 
before riving women the 
said Walter Kranz, the 
mem’s only official spokesman, 
added that there is a fear 
men that the vote for 
would mean greater influence 
foreigners, since up to half the 
of Liechtenstein have mi " J 
agn wives. 

Hatty Disputed 


This argument is hotly 
by the feminists, who nave 
lated that all but 202 of the ‘ 
wives come either from 
ing Austria or Switzerland 
But this too is a sore point. 
4^300 Swiss in Liechtenstein 
cf 


account for almost a quarter 
d last N 


total population, and last Novem 
ber, the government woo agree 
ment from Bern that Swiss wouk • 
no longer automatically enjoy fro 
access to the principality, bu 
would be subject to the same cons ' - 
train ts as other foreigners. JJ 

Liechtenstein's parliament con 
tains only 15 seats, and althaugl 
grouped m two parties, the depu- 
ties are close acquaintances. An; *' 
potentially divisive issue is usual!; 
settled by princely guidance fro d 

Franz Joseph II. 

All concede that the debate ove 
women’s rights has uncovered 
strain of xenophobia that coulc 
sway the outcome of an otherwisi 
tranquil election. 
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AMSTERDAM EuroCentar, 
Kanarag ratrt 9 9. 1050 CH A m« te .‘ dant 
Teh (02Bj2270X, Tatec 14183. 

Services, 


Teli OOIJ 7796232, Tatar 214343 
BOMBAY Raima Otantbers, 213 
Nainon Patoi. Bombay 4M 021- 
Tc* 2445*49. Teta 011 


4 rue da to Pram, 

" 2178350 


15. 


1000 Brussels, Tat 
Tata 25327 
FRANKFURT CAPIM. 

D40 OOFnMH/M.1 TMU11} 
20516, Teta 4 12B89. 

GLASGOW 11 Bothwell Street, 
Gkaggr/OZ 6LY. Tel. (Ml] 226 4913 

LONDON 1W Staid, 

London IAOX OAA Tel. Dll 836 
091 8, Teta 24973. 

MADRID CTOreme Nat 66. 

Mtxtod 20. Tel: 270460)2414, 

Teton 46642. 


MAAN Via Socajcoo^ 


20123 Mta. Tab 8675 89/80 59 779. 
Tata 320341 
MLMOt Kraarrtram 21 
0000 Mnctm SQL 
Tab 069/ <31 30 056, Teta 5213379. 

IfW YORK 575 Atafaan Aranue, 

New York NY 10022. TeM212] 486- 
7333, Teta 125B&4 / 237699, 


PAHS BOS, 15 Atatoe Wghjr Huso, 
W16 Tel: 5021800, 


00198 Borne. 


Be Plaza, MA. Amah Bood. Karachi, 
'■ 1 WWOF PK - 


PiAritm. Tata 24428 ... 

Cota Waterproof KwwhL 
WE ARE R4THBTB) in 
ttara thousand aunees SL._ 
deSvery, des ftn atat to be 
Prices Wow Second Fbang London. 
Serious offers onto ptoaot Tata 
43401 Austria. 


Paris 7511 . 

Total 6S2O093F. 

ROW» Via Satna 
Tab 95JZ4I^ 

Tetoxi 6134S0. 

SMOARGRE 604 Fa Erst Shopping 
Carter \ Orchard Road, Singapore, 
Tel 2^9090 Hr 36033 




TeJ. 01/211,,.,, 
Teta 01 2656/812981. 


LONDON BU5MBS 
PHOPKABEX Eeeesi 
87RegertSt.W1.TeLi 


ADORHS/ 

Suite 66. 
7094. 


OFFICE SERVICES 




Also 




YOUR 

MIISNETHBtlAMK 

Ful office services, secretaries, and bud- 
nan adv is ory services, phone, telex. 


EXECUTIVE 

■MM Tefal 


^HAMSTSEDAM 

1009 KJ AMSTBB3AM 

120^59 892. UxtliSa 


PARIS 

Malbax, Waphone ond 
tetox services 

ifcoorty 
ipod offices 


Futy °^l,, 

B0 Avenue de to Grande Arrnee 


75017 PASS. TeL^574 23 19 


Tetox 6601 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


DON'T VIST MU5 AlOM. Te&e a 


high standrt d priurts guide with i 
(3i AfO& 541 01 89/S9M 


5575. 

NRNBS lADY /Pita Eetotas. 
Your au& ari to Ptork. Tel: 500 3) 06. 
SUN. NY. TOW^^irt Euroddtoery. 


Write POB 2. 1000 Brassek, Belgium. 


financial 

INVESTMENTS 


Oft* GAS MWERMS SOUGHT for 
1982 eepteuton program. Private 
- v r ' n-n- 'm firm n p e r n hnn in M mimii 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


oma M PREsnaaus Dsnact to 

Paris, keoxy, modem, furntaed & 

C&ft&FSijLg&Z 




Paridri etc. Reedy bar m- 
taupoey. Teh 260 38 15 

hows). 


DOMESTI C 
POSITIONS WAOTED 


MUSH NANNBS & M others' Helps 
free now. Nadi Agency, 27 Grind Po. 
rode, Bri^dan, UlCTaL 682 666. 


AUTOMOBILES 


WZ 200 280 SB. 

SEL Left hand drive. Teh 01 221 0 
/ 05*3. Tetox. 299967. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


VIA ANTY/SP AMJ SAVE Free ho- 


JFK/McGureAr- 

3CO. Kribbedrvu 
AnNmg' Belgium. Tab 31 42 39. 

PRANKRJR7/MAJN - W. GOMANT. 

il bermaai GrebH, Tat 0611-448071 . 

n&Hip at aver Europe » ra/raalsps. 
TKANSCAR 20 ne Le Sueur, 75116 
ton. Teh 500 03 04. hta fiJ 95 33. 

Artvmrp 33 99 BS. Gmnos 39 43 44. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 

MONT&CAXLO 


Teh (93) SO 64 B4 
sx: 469475 I 


M I ile i ill'll i I Ml 
saw* awr-sava spur 

SHADOW n-CORMCHE 
CAMAROUE- PHANTOM VI 


SB. new, ArircL Sttoer/toottw 


500 
500 

fagto bra<ta toadad DM 
2SGSL new, Btodc/h. _ 
and iid new, Cksric White/ toother 


btock. both 5 spaad. loaded. DM 5LOOO 
Tet Germany |tyM68/517. The 44&A! 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


5 NEW WAYS 
TO SEE THE USA 


And The South Pacific 


_ oonimentalahunes 

Offer you five excellent ways in which 
to visit the USA ond beyond. 


1. OOASr-IO-GQAST tan S179 one 

2. SOiDAYS UNUMfTBJ TRAVB. 
MAMAM) USA from S375. 

3. EAST COAST TO KA WAR from 
$229 oneway. 

4. 30 DAYS UPUMITB) TRAVEL 
MABRAND USA, MEXICO A 

HAWAI from S 699. 

5.45 DAYS UNUWTB3 TRAVB. 
MARAAIO vaA,MBOCO, 

HAWAII HJLAU5TRAL1A. 

NEW ZEAIAM1 tamSlJOO. 


Cross the Atlantic on any carrier, sdwd- 
uied, charter or n A t ar y , or even by 
bort. USA N a fio nu l i rejxSng outride 
the USA & Derive mBtay perrannel 


tetvina i n Europ e, Midde Gad or Africa 
odo qoaftfy 


far the above fares. 
FarMdeta&li 


contrSSJt^ 


Color 


.. AIRIMB Office; 

LONDON 01-6362106 

reArflCRKT 061 1-743081 

STOCKHOLM 03-617103 

03-617108 
ZURICH 01-3034300 


MOAN 

ROME 

BARCELONA 
TH. AVIV 

8BRUT 

DUBAI 

BAHRAIN 

MALTA 




P«1 
06-4756658 
301 7249« 7590 

64246*247976 

413399*411607 

257444*258000 

22521*25706 


AUSTRALIA/ NZ from London. Coreoa 
he i Boddaa- B&IO Travel. 15 Now 
Oxford Sf {Oil 405 8956/404 «94* 

TO USA or 1WORU7WBX contact 
your US travet agent. Paris 225 )2 39. 


nr‘-. 


i lie newsDope? 
that put the' class in 
classified advertising. 


Herald IMbune 

The international essentiaL 


AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT FOC SAIE 
Executive Boang 707-1238 
K5-I2S4D0B 
KS-125-70QB 
mnaipak owy 

Contact Dr. Abdul Fattah Noser 
Teta 401 482 AVCOSI. 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. Tel. 6692628. 


YOUR BEST CONTACTS IN PARK 
MC- AVIATION 
IrYl Air Broker 

31/33 Ch no en fhn ee 75008 Pbrfa 
Tatac 28O016 1> Teh 256 35 63 


HEALTH SERVICES 


MASSAGE JHRAPY by certified fher- 
apea. Shiatsi, Reidran, S we rfi h. On- 
col experience, tame arih optionaL 
Zeb Lancmter. Para 325 1046? 


LEGAL SERVICES 


NO PftORE VBA. For worldwide travel 
document, write te No More Vta, 
548 Via Vemito. Rome, Italy. 


SERVICES 


WMIBMimt A TOURISM QUDE. 
Pham* preeertrtkxv. Ertah/French. 
Pbra 562058/7 


YOUNG MTL MIBBRnSL Exadhr* 


Tat fail 633 91 88 
RRMGUAL RUSGB5 8 traveRng at- 
ridort. Tet 500 58 17 Porto 
YOLB4G WOMAN to oaoompnmr buri- 
nan oxec ut wei to Arne. S 4T 174L 
U S— SS MIBnSIR and touriem 
O^da. Po re 774 75 65. 

YOUNG MIBVUIRI, travel compan- 
ion. Pbra 433 68 OP. 

PAMS. YOLMG LADY, PR- Extant 
oppeoranoe. nullXnauaL SS3 62 62. 

PR YOUNG LABY.^ri^l. 


appecrance. Parii i 


EDUCATION 


Ml MONIN ONLY with 

Cortfrer. to D afem ei 9S2 06 03 Pare. 


HOLIDAYS A TRAVEL 


MRATION-PIOOF HOUDAYS 
Seam lor 5 weare ■ 
tUXUKY YACHT 
thmuahta 

HOUMYS AROAT OWMRSHP 
T1ME-SHAJUNG SCHEME 


7. On. 344, 


Alenatoriu 
rtAMBA 


1/- IT-7 

f—rap 

*44, th- 


is it 


IX 


HOUDAYS A TRAVEL 


ARQeN!«RE*VE»m 


FataCordraitouAgam^ra^ 


skiing hoSday. Tel: London ( 
or Tel: France 50 5401 12. 


P0UOW «w SUN te CACSAR HOB 

in EHAT. ISRAEL Kne 4 Par hatai o 
the tea. Contact ycxx travel agent, c 
tetoghrtN^dradly * 059-76161. Teta 

PRfWUC SARJNG party of [fl . Grae 
Aegean Wan*. Augwt, took 4 nm> 
Luxory kntch. mndwrf board. 8128 
/ penon. Tet 763 97 97 Para pm toto 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


VJS.k. 


lUDORHOIM. 304 Eaer42nd Sl, Nr ' 
York Gly. to fcnhionabto, Gae»__Srt 


Manhattan, H Mock.tam IM. tag 


from $48, doubta (ram $60. 
422951. Tel: 800422-7558 


PAGE 11 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


il 


■rl? 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 


BY PHOP& Cal! your local IHT reprMcntativc with your tout. You wfll bo infarn ra d of 
the oast Immediately, and once prepayment is mode your od will appear within 48 
hours. 


BY MAIL: Send your text to your local IHT representative end you will be advised of 
the cost in local currency by return. Payment before publication is necessary. 

BY TEUEX: If you have an urgent business text, telex us, and It will be published : 
within 48 hours in our INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS ME5SAOE CENTER. 

For your guidance: the basic rote is $8.45 per line per doy + local taxes. There are 
25 letters, signs and spaces in the first line and 36 in the following lines. Minimum 
space is 2 lines. No abbreviations ac c epted. 



In all the above cases, you can 
now avoid delay by charging your 
American Express Card account. 
Please indicate the following: 


NAME: 


ADDRE55: 


TEL: 


COUNTRY: 


Please charge my ad to my American Express Cord account number; 


rrm o 


VALIDITY 
from: 


SIGNATURE; 


PARIS (HEAP OFFICE! 

For France and all countries not listed below: 
181 Ave. Charles-de-Gaulle, 92521 Nouilly Codex. 
Tel: 747-12-65. Telex: 613595. 


HOOPS 


AUSTRIA: McKiri Whw. c.o 
DWG, Wgfeta 16, 1010 Vien- 
ne. Tel., 526397 » 541504 
Teta 74434. 

B&G1UM a LUXEMBOURG; 
Arttw Maimer. A Rue Lows I 
mans. 1060 Brussels. - . 
343.18.99. Tata 23922 AMX 
GERMANY; For wtoaMm 
wilt e d me tats office. For ad- 


SCANDMAVIAi For tubeata 
Honsctynactthetaa office, ftr 
aeuedWng only contact Emma 
Roieh in London, 1*1. 
01 8364802. T*ta- 362009. 


“A; 


SFAK Alfredo Unfauff Sonnta- 
to, beria Mart 1, 6D, Pedro 
T«mvo B, Madrid 20. T eL, 
4552891-4553306. Tlx.- M172 
COVAE, 46156 COYAt 


ISRAGl; Dan fM»rh. 23 Mnmda 
Scaat PQ Bax 11297. Tel to* 
Tet., a ieta 

341118 BXTVtL EXT 6J7A. 
iAMNi Tadads Mott Mtao Sta 


Jgan Int, Tamw ocho luMajg, 


tomato. Te 

Telex; 25666. Tet 


vertamo contact-. HeuS lung or 
hrii Ohff, IHT., Grasse Efc 


dwflhetmer Slraae, *3, D 6000 
Frankfort/ Mam. Tel.; 283678- 
Teta 416721, RffP. 

GRKE l CrfcuS; J.c Stomas- 


SWITZBOANDi Guy Von TWa 
wd MenU Uftfiar, “La* Vtonaa 6 . 
15 Chamn DmeL >009 
taeo nna. T ali (021)1 
Tata 25722 GVr’Ql 




UWTB) 


Telex- 


*3602421. 

218344 8SGR. 

ITALY: Antomo S e tnhroB o . 55 Vfo 
della Meroade, 00187 Rome. 
Ttota67P-3637. Tata; 610 MI. 
NMUANDSi Arnold Teasta 
Alfom Grmt Prof. Tulprtraot 17, 
1018 G2 Anwdam. TeL; 020- 
263615. Teta 13131 
KXauatt: Raa Ambar. 32 Rua 
dm J grata Verdes. UiW Tol- 
672793 & 662544. 


KINGDOMi Par i 
Mad the t 

For odvertrima only i 
tadi 5 wixb Raich. I.HX. 63 1 


OTHBtS 


HONG KONOi C. Chenev & Abo- 
aates Lid., 506 Car Po Conmer- 
ad Butena .18-20 Lynfvst 


HAj 

kyo 1C- 

5041925. 

UffiANON, JORDAN, SYRIA 

Bum a earn, wou a**- 
tamam sxl f.o. 8® ii ae, 

taut. Tat.. Honuo 341457 Tal. 
Surwck.3352S. Teta: 2041? It 
SNOAPOU, MALAYSIA: «** 
.MikaSabattea/ 

Cata MttfADS SWGAPOtt. 
SOUTH AfWCAi Robto A Hm 
mood, hta mdtom d Medw . 
rauntotnu, PO Box 4,1 
Wtatoiwra 20*. Tel. ' 
8217. Tata- 8-4013. 

U,SAli Sandy O'Hwo 


Tarroca, Camrd, Hong Kom. t#L 
“alax. 63079. 


i Sandy O'Mao, Warn 
d Hanrid Tiibuna, iu Motoan 


5.420906 Telex' 


5{3^SSa Ygril 


10022. T#Lt 


LW> fjl -A. I 






































































